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Religious News Service Photo 
‘‘Greater Love Hath No Man Than This”’ 


Four chaplains who went down with the U. S. Army transport Dorchester 
after having given away their own life-belts. See story on page 129 
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“Something More” 


‘‘Something more than relief will of course be required to set the world on the path to 
sanity and health,” says Reinhold Niebuhr in Christianity and Crisis. This ‘‘something 
more’”’ is the Christian message carried by our missionaries, who are sailing forth in 
increasing numbers in the same ships that carry food and clothing and medicines to the 
war-devastated countries of Europe and Asia. 


During the war years of 1942, 1943, 1944, our American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and Women’s Foreign Mission Society were able to get passports for only 41 new 
missionaries, and missionaries returning to their fields. 


Now that the war has ended, the movement of missionaries to our foreign fields has 
greatly increased. In 1945, 64 were sent over and many more are ready to sail at the first 
opportunity. .. . Yet there will not be enough to meet the great need for their under- 
standing services and message of hope and good will. One of the chief tasks of the World 
Mission Crusade will be raising funds to provide a really adequate missionary staff for 
our foreign fields, and new missionaries to take advantage of new opportunities. 


Northern Baptist 


WORLD MISSION CRUSADE 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
MARCH 
SE faemetione > taken from all 
SS is open ou to subscribers. 


1. Who was one-fourth 
Jewish? 

2.. Who feels like singing all 
the time? 

3. What Inn is operated by a 

company of Quakers? 
| 4. Who is Harold Bosley? 

5. Who is Harvey L. Turner? 

6. Who was the daughter of 
the late F. Wayland Ayer? 

7. What is scheduled for Sun- 
day, April 28th? 

8. What can bring nostalgic 
pangs? 

9. Where is the percentage of 
illiteracy 90? 
Note that the current contest began with 
September and runs th h June, 1946, 
and is open only to 

10. What committee has dis- 
tributed $898,378 since 1940? 

11. What is observed on 
March 8th? 

12. Who knew exactly what 
he was doing? 

18. Who like roasted water- 
melon seeds? 

14. How many people are liv- 
ing in holes in Warsaw? 

15. Who volunteered to be a 
“guinea pig” in malaria? 

16. Who is Don Arturo 
Parajon? 

17. What is a joyful task? 

18. Who was professor at 
Aoyama College in Tokyo? 


| Rules for 1945-1946 
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prise of a worthwhile mis- 
ney kor @ year’s subscription to 
a RY. ied. 
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gad eens es Hoe. Sp IT 
‘or & state both the answers the 
ambos oo which snawere oxo Sound. 
should be w 








tten briefly. Do not 
Soo work to- 
gether only one 6 ee ee invand in 
| ~ yh — FFF one prize will be 


All answers must be matled b " 
July 15, 1946 to receive credit 








The Front Cover 


The picture on the front cover is 
the artist’s conception of one of the 
most dramatic and heroic incidents 
of the war. Painted by Dudley 
Summers, it portrays four U. S. 
Army Chaplains, a Jewish rabbi, a 
Catholic priest, and two Protestant 

(Continued on following page) 
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Across Smoldering Frontiers 
Cartoon NumBer 129 spy Cuartes A. WELLS 











HE guns are silent. Millions of soldiers have returned 

home. The fires of incendiary bombs have been extin- 
guished, leaving only their fantastic, ghastly rubble and ashes. 
Nevertheless, the flames of hatred, bitterness, and revenge still 
burn fiercely along numerous frontiers. 

This first year of the postwar world reveals one hopeful fact. 
Even as diplomacy and statesmanship seem caught in a tangle 
of selfishness and fear, there stretches across all this ruin and 
desolation the handclasp of Christian fellowship. Christians 
of every land, conquering and vanquished, small and great, are 
rebuilding the structure of spiritual cooperation and interna- 
tional fellowship. 

Recent visits of church deputations to Japan and Germany 
(See Missions, January, 1946, pages 24 and 33), last month’s 
meeting in Geneva of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, the appointment of church agents for 
reconstruction in Europe, secretarial visits to mission fields in 
Asia—all demonstrate the survival and revival of Christian 
fellowship that substitutes love for hatred and good for evil. 

It is in terrific contrast to other human relationships that 
leave out God. Eventually even the most hardened diplomats, 
selfish imperialists, and power politicians must recognize that 
the way of Christian reconciliation is the only way to a world of 
plenty, happiness, and peace—Cuar.es A. WELLs. 
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ministers, standing hand in hand on 
the sinking army transport Dor- 
chester in the North Atlantic at 
dawn February 4, 1943. All four 
had given their own life-belts to 
soldiers after the transport had 
been torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine. For the four chaplains 
rescue was now impossible. All 
four, standing on the deck, prayed 
together to the same God they 
served, and for the safety of the 
men tossed in the angry, icy sea. 
Then heroically they went down 
together with the ship. The four 
chaplains were A. D. Goode (Jew), 
J. P. Washington (Roman Catho- 
lic), G. L. Fox and C. V. Poling 
(Protestants). The last mentioned 
was a son of Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
pastor of Grace Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Distinguished 
Service Cross was awarded to them 
and given to their families. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Marcarer T. ApPLEGARTH is a 
member of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Board aiid chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on the World Day 
of Prayer.. 

> Dororny O. Buckuin is Organiza- 
tion Secretary of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. 

> Epwarp H. CiayrTon is a mission- 
ary in East China, in service since 1911, 
and now at home on furlough. 

> CuHar.es S. Derweier is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary for Latin 
America. 

> Mary Bers Fotrton is a special 
representative of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board. 

> R. Dean Goopwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

> Dantet C. Hourom, Pu.D., is a 
missionary in Japan, in sérvice since 
1910. ‘ 

> J. P. Kuansen is a missionary in 
India, in service since 1929. 

> Miron Watter Meyer is a son of 
the late Dr. and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Meyer who were executed by the Japa- 
nese in the Philippine Islands. 
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> Sipney W. Powz11 is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

_» Rosert Roor is an American 
journalist temporarily serving the 
World Council of Churches in Europe. 
> Heten Morse Wigaincron is the 
wife of Frank H. Wiggington of Pitts- 


YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well 
as the missionary and educational 
content of this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with 
the magazine. Have ever thought 
of a GIFTS PTION? 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








burgh, Pa., and Home Base Vice-- 
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Veterans Respond 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


| A pastor writes: “‘I am grateful especially for what the program Mr. Wells brought 
meant to our returned war veterans. It was keyed to their deep, questioning needs. 
The down-to-earth, practical approach someway caught their mood and that is an 
exacting test. Thank God for such messages in our cynical post-war world." 











He draws as he speaks Further information on request All engag ts pl d well in advance 
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President of the Woman's Foreign 
Mission Society. 

> Vircinia SWANSON is a missionary 
of the Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety, serving among Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. 


One Delay Always 
Causes Another Delay 


Owing to an unfortunate delay 
of many days at the bindery, the 
January issue of Missions did not 
reach most subscribers until well 
into the month. The issue was 
printed on time and left the presses 
on the scheduled date. But the de- 
lay in binding and mailing meant 
that those whose subscriptions ex- 





A popular student publication at Franklin College is The Franklin Colle 


a copy. 


PREPARING THE FRANKLIN COLLEGE ALMANAC FOR PUBLICATION 


BOOK PUBLISHERS OF TOMORROW 


Almanac, which is issued each year. 


It is prepared entirely by students under the management of students and every student on the campus receives 











The seven students in the picture are in charge. Their intentness upon their task is probably due to the realization 
that the time is short before The Almanac is published and the dead-line date will soon be here. Perhaps some of 
these students may be looking forward to a career in journalism or book publishing. Their work on The Almanac 
furnishes invaluable — You also would find many opportunities for useful and interesting student 











activity if you came to Franklin College. 
Wiusse Pediat Wien Cortpeeeneee, FRANKLIN GOLLEGE inprana 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


BEGINNING MISSIONS’ ANNUAL SPRING PROGRAM of ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The war laid a heavy hand on the American college, and particularly on the 
denominational institution. Enrolment declined as young men were summoned 
into military service. Some colleges were taken over by the War Department 
for military training. Revenue from tuition fees was sharply reduced and 
lower interest rates caused a drastic decline in income from invested funds. 
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GorDON PALMER, President 
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QUESTIONS AND INSPECTION ARE INVITED > 
City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


THIS WORLD NEEDS JESUS CHRIST 


HEL 


The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary train your young 
people of vision, spiritual daring, and friendliness to be 
living ambassadors for our living and risen Lord faithful 


MAKE YOUR MONEY 
DO DOUBLE SERVICE 


Send your gifts in F and G Bonds. By so doing you will 

assist our returning veterans and you will help Eastern 

in training these young people for the world soul-winning 
ministry of Christ 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
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ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


announces 


Three Junior Fellowships of $500 per year to be granted to candi- 
dates with a college degree. One Fellowship is especially designed 
for a student preparing himself for work in the missionary field. 
Final application date: April 1, 1946. 


Address inquiries to Office of the Registrar 
210 Institution Avenue, Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 








pired in January did not receive 
their expiration notices until too 
late to get their renewals in before 
the end of the month. Thus bind- 
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ing delay caused mailing delay, 
and mailing delay caused expira- 
tion notice delay, and expiration 
notice delay caused renewal delay, 


and renewal delay resulted in a loss 
in subscription receipts. One thing 
always leads to another. Thus Jan- 
uary produced 5,051 subscriptions 
as compared with 5,412 in January, 
1944, a net loss of 361 for the 
month. So the subscription score 
now stands at 143 months of gain 
and 10 months of loss since the 
uptrend started in the spring of 
1933, now 138 years ago. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Congratulations on reaching the 
50,000 circulation. Let me be the first 
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IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 


By BAPTIST SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Now the war is over and the institutions featured on these pages are deter- 
mined to do everything possible to furnish proper training for the young 
people enrolled as students. Theological seminaries, colleges, schools — all 
deserve hearty Baptist support. They can be recommended with confidence to 
any young people interested in college, the ministry, or missionary service. 





BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


The Baptist Divinity House trains men 
for the Baptist ministry on the campus 


ofa great university, where the students 
benefit from the challenging stimula- 
tion of men in all fields of learning. 


Address inquiries to the Dean, Baptist 
Divinity House, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, lilinois. 





to enrol in the “100,000 Club.” Mis- 
sions ought to have at least 100,000 
subscriptions. The quality of the maga- 
zine and the need of Northern Baptists 
demand it. Last year’s subscriptions in 
my church represent a small gain over 
the previous year, but during the com- 
ing year we will seek to double our list. 
More than 25 years in the ministry 
convince me that people who read 
Missions give the most to missions.— 
Rev. John D. Kerm, Monmouth, IIl. 


Norse.—tThe first 100,000 sub- 
scriptions, like the first 100 years, 
are always the hardest.—Eb. 

= 

Your editorial on what the Christian 

Scientists are doing fails to note that 


all their war relief contradicts their ° 


basic teaching that there is no such 
thing as war or sin or disease or hun- 
ger; that these are just “delusions of 
the mortal mind.” Your statement, 
“‘Thus while Northern Baptists are dis- 
united over theological and foreign 
mission controversy, the Christian Sci- 
ence Cult moves steadily ahead,” calls 
for this evident reply! Christian Science 
is a theologically malignant growth, 
however fine and helpful many indiv- 
iduals holding to its teachings may be. 
All malignant growths are thoroughly 
united in their destructive progress. 
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HOME AGAIN! 


The war is over and he is home again. Every memory of war reminds him 
that the world needs the gospel. God spoke to him to serve. 


Berkeley welcomes returning ser- 
vicemen who are entering the minis- 
try or any field of Christian service. 

Berkeley will be of great help in 
refitting him for a constructive new 
life. Empty hours will be turned into 
full, fruitful ones. 


REFRESHER COURSE FOR CHAPLAINS 
For information write to President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY - Chester, Pa. 


Epwin E. AUBREY, PH.D., D.D., President 
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Main entrance to the main building on the spacious and beautiful campus of Crorer Theologica! Seminary 


An accredited graduate school, training men for an intelligent and consecrated Christian ministry. For 
information and catalogue write to DEAN CHARLES E, BATTEN 





The disunity among Northern Baptists 
and their “theological and foreign mis- 
sion controversy” is because there is 
enough life left in the Northern Bap- 


tist Convention to fight malignancy. 
Modernism, the fruit of materialistic, 
evolutionary philosophy, is an anti- 
supernatural malignancy. It poisoned 
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Germany; it poisoned England; it has 
poisoned America; it has poisoned our 
Baptist witness; it has produced a re- 
crudescence of essential unitarianism 
which strikes at the very heart of 
Christianity. No physical body lives 





AN 


ARMY FOR 


CHHISI 





“Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel . . .” 


PREACH BY PROXY 


Prepare a messenger who, in 
your stead, will carry the gospel 
message to a lost world. 


Each Northern Gradu- 
ate Costs $1000 


Share in preparing one messenger 
each year, for this ARMY FOR 
CHRIST. 


Groups Divided 
$1000 Per Annum 
$500 Per Annum 
$250 Per Annum 
$100 Per Annum 


“But as his part is that goeth 
down to the battle, so shall his 
part be that tarrieth by the stuff; 
they shall part alike.” 1 Sam. 30: 
24. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
‘ADDRESS: 
Director of Public Relations 


Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


3040 Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 





WAYLAND 


Academy 


The Academy offers four years of preparation 
for best universities. Individualized education, 
small classes, supervised study. Religious, home 
atmosphere. School of Music, dramatics, public 
speaking. Coed. Athletics for all. New $200,000 
gymnasium with swimming pool. 


WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Box M, Wayland Academy 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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that does not fight the enemies of its 
life. Professor Machen and The Chris- 
tian Century have agreed that modern 
religious liberalism and the orthodox 
faith are two radically different re- 
ligions with a different God, a different 
Christ, a different Bible, a different 
salvation. When infection gets into my 
body I am glad that I have sufficient 
vitality to fight it. I am glad that in 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
there is still the spiritual vitality and 
the belief in the Bible as the Word of 
God sufficient to oppose the efforts 
made to vitiate the faith which has 
made Baptists the leading free church 
denomination throughout the world. 
While loving our brethren, we must 
oppose false teachings.—Rev. Earle V. 
Pierce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Much could be said in a contrasting 
view to published articles condemning 
the use of the atomic bomb. While 
petitioning God’s forgiveness for our 
national sins, let us be humbly thankful 
for the sound Christian judgment and 
balance of our President, Congress and 
military leaders in using two atomic 
bombs to stop the war. Some con- 
demnation might be justified had we 
been fighting a more respectable en- 
emy. Never in history has such unfair 
advantage been employed as was taken 
by the Japanese. In view of their de- 
liberate treachery, torture of captives 
heretofore unheard of, placing prisoner 
of war camps around munitions plants, 
constant renewal of many and various 
fiendish atrocities, and besides all else, 
their plan to make an all-out suicide 
attempt to halt American landing, we 
humbly thank God for the discovery of 
the atomic bomb. Did God spare the 





Sioux Falls College 


Offers classroom work and a cam- 
pus environment which combine 


Scholarship with Spirituality 
Oratory 


Howarp Berec- 
LUND, national 
oratory during his 
senior year at S.F.C., 
is now enrolled at 
Eastern Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 





Evetyn Brown, 
AAUW scholarship 
winner, is majoring 
in Christian Edu- 
cation at S.F.C. 





Medical Technology 


Marcaret Hitt, 
1945 Tepee Day 
Princess, is major- 
ing in science at 
S.F.C. She has 
chosen hospital 
technician work as 
her career. 





Young people at S.F.C. are pre- 
paring to carry the testimony of 
Christ into the business and pro- 
fessional world. 


For information about 


Courses Annuities 

Degrees Scholarships 

Costs Memorials 
Write 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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women and children when he told Sam- and annihilate the Amalekites? Is it not 
uel to order King Saul totake his army sometimes necessary that the innocent 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
is now training these young women 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 

— Pastor’s Assistant 

— Director of Christian Education 

— Home or Foreign Missionary 

— Christian Social Service Worker 
15 Scholarships Student Aid Available 
Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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BAPTIST MISSIONS 
+ PRECEDED THE AMERICAN 
ARMY /N OKINAWA BY 
53 YEARS. /N189/ THE 
JAPAN BAPTIST MISSION 
SENT REV. MICHINOSUKE 
— HARA TO NAHA, IN OKINAWA 
ol WE ERECTED A LARGE 
CHURCH AND FOUR CHAPELS. IN1940 THERE 
WERE 758 SAPTIST CHURCH MEMBERS AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS ON THIS SMALL ISLAND. 








DURING THE WAR ROGERTS MEMORIAL BAPTIST 
CHURCH IN BHAMO,BURMA,WAS USED BY THE 
JAPANESE AS A MULE STABLE AND LATER AS 
LIVING QUARTERS FOR A JAPANESE GENERAL. 
WHEN LIBERATED ITWAS USED AS ACHAPEL FOR 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO CONTRIBUTED #/,/00 
TO THE AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY FOR ITS*REPAIR AND BEAUTIFICATION: 








bear the penalty of the guilty? When 
God wanted Israel out of Egypt did he 
spare the innocent first born of the 
Egyptians? Without heaping vengeance, 
our government used only what was 
necessary to stop military aggression. 
—William D. Kerrick, Colton, Calif. 


Nore.—Granting Reader Ker- 
rick’s argument that America’s 
enemy was not respectable, ‘did 
that justify America’s repudiation 
of her own honored, characteristic 
respectability and becoming like 
her enemy?—Eb. 


Although I am the son of a Baptist 
preacher I must confess that your edi- 
torial, “Should This Make Baptists 
Feel Ashamed?” does not make me feel 
ashamed. But what does make me 
ashamed is that preachers and lay- 
men do not bring as much ambition, 
imagination, dynamic energy, and ini- 
tiative to the task of the church as 
is being brought to American industry 
which is constantly seeking ways for 
securing more production. . . . Sta- 
tistics of conversions, general lack of 
church libraries, failure of preachers 
and laymen to read books on church 





Bucknell University 


Completed Its First Century of 
Service February 5, 1946 


Hersert Lincotn Spencer, Pa.D. 
President 


Excellent Educational Facilities and 
Carefully Organized Religious Program 
Courses are offered in Liberal Arts, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Engineer- 
ing, Education, Commerce and Fi- 
nance; with special fields in Pre-Medi- 
cine, Pre-Dentistry, Public Health, 
Bacteriology, Botany, Laboratory As- 
sistance, Laboratory Technology, Dra- 
matics, Art, Government Service, Pre- 
Law, Journalism, Music, Social Work, 
Public Speaking, and Pre-Ministry. 
Restricted Enrolment of 1200 Resident 
Students. Extensive Intramural Sports 
Program. 
Very few civilian students can be 
admitted in September, 1946 


For further information write to 
Department or Pusiic RevatTions 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
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By subscribing to an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement 
you not only open the way to 
guard and influence his young life 
after you are gone, you help bring 
light into the lives of countless 
others less fortunate. 

Yes, under this Annuity Plan, 
your mite becomes truly mighty. 
And what could give you greater 
satisfaction than this — that your 
money, carefully invested, pro- 
vides regular payments for the 
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] That Lives. 
| OC I enclose $.... 
! Name..... 

| 

l Address 

a 





American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 
0 Please send me, without obligation, your booking B-92 entitled “A Gift 


~» 
... for the world-wide tinedtion of th Scriptures. 





future education or security of 


a loved one, guiding and inspiring | 


him through his life — and, when 
the obligation is discharged, goes 
to distribute the Bible to those in 
need everywhere, in this country 
and in foreign lands! 

Thus your light shines on long 
after you are gone! 

For full details, send today for 
“A Gift That Lives,” the booklet 
that tells how you can both give 
and receive at the same time! 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


Diuuntseutioniiendutbaiiéidinall 





matters and the trade journals of their 
churches, backwardness of churches 
in training their workers, inadequacy 
of equipment, all are evidence of the 
incompetence of today’s church pas- 
torial and lay leadership. From books 
I have read it is ‘evident that progres- 
sive churches a century ago were far 
ahead of the average church today. 
I recently read of a large church with 
a record of 110 converts in one year. 
That was supposed to indicate major 
success. But how many successful 
methods did that church leave unused? 
In our churches today is the spirit of 
reactionary, smug, self-complacency. 
The churches are paying lip-service to 
their task of soul-saving but are doing 
little about it—Paul S. Whitcomb, 
Gladstone, Ore. 


Your editorial, “Fellowshipand Frat- 
ernization Instead of Controversy and 
Argumentation,” evokes some thoughts 
and questions: (1) If fellowship and 
fraternization are so effective in set- 
tling theological differences, why did 
they fail when Luther broke with 
Rome; when Wesley took issue with 
the Church of England; when Roger 
Williams was driven to Rhode Island? 
Would you agree that all these were 
correct in their stand, although you 
maintain that the Conservative Soci- 
ety is wrong? (2) If controversy and 
argumentation are wrong, where does 
this place the Lord Jesus, Stephen, and 
the apostles? Can you prove that they 
were not guilty of controversy and di- 
vision? (3) You state that it is a sinful 
waste of time, energy, efficiency and 
missionary money to support two So- 
cieties in order to send two groups of 
missionaries on the same ship to the 
same land. This is not the purpose al- 
though it was a coincidence. But even 
if it were the purpose, can you assert 
that India is too small to-use mission- 
aries of both Societies? Of course not. 
More missionaries and more missionary 
money are being put to use because 
there are two Societies. The Council 
of Finance and Promotion tells us that 
the receipts for the Unified Budget are 
larger than ever. Why then shed tears 
over money coming into the CBFMS 
treasury?’—Rev. Henry N. Haglund, 
Frewsburg, N.. Y. 
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Know Your Baptist College 


and Your University Pastor 











OBSERVE 


The observance of BAPTIST EDUCA- 
TION DAY makes it possible for 
Northern Baptists to become better 
acquainted with their 63 schools, col- 
leges and seminaries. It offers oppor- 
tunity to learn of the great work done 
by Baptist University Pastors in con- 
junction with 88 state and independent 
colleges and universities. 


This year Baptist Education Day will 
be observed in churches throughout the 
Northern Baptist Convention on Sun- 
day, April 28, the week following 
Easter. Students, college presidents and 
professors, in many instances, will be 
available to join in special programs. 


Many churches have already laid im- 
portant plans for Education Day by 
getting in touch with their nearest 
Baptist school or University Pastor. A 
variety of program features are offered 
by deputation groups. 


The Board of Education provides a 
booklet to aid every pastor in planning 
Baptist Education Day. 


BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY 
SUNDAY, APRIL 28, . 1946 


Board of Education and Publication 


Northern Baptist Convention + 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Perfect unity 
marked the 1941 
convention in 
Wichita, Kans. 
That same Bap- 
tist unity will 
be needed next 
May at the con- 
vention in Grand 


Rapids, Michigan 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSALISM! 
PROTESTANT COOPERATION! 
BAPTIST DISUNITY? 


St. Peter’s Cathedral, the world’s largest Christian 

church, and Vatican City, headquarters of Roman 

Catholicism. In the Sistine Chapel on the right the 32 

new cardinals on February 20-21, 1946 received their 
investitures of office 


The World Council of Churches recently acquired a 

modest Swiss chalet in Geneva, and remodeled it into 

an office building as headquarters. Here its Provisional 

Committee on February 21-23, 1946 held its first 
postwar meeting 
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Catholic Universalism and Baptist Disunity 


S THIS issue of Missions is being 

printed, 32 newly appointed cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church are as- 
sembling in Rome to receive their biret- 
tas from the Pope on February 20th 
and their red hats on February 21st. Tremen- 
dous will be the movie news reel and newspaper 
publicity. In appointing this record number of 
cardinals Pope Pius XII has broken. several 
precedents. For the first time the sacred College 
of Cardinals will have its full quota of 70, dis- 
tributed over 19 countries. Never have their 
been'70 cardinals at one time. Every previous 
pope has left at least one vacancy. Voting 
majority has been taken from Italy which now 
has only 28 or 40%. Europe as a whole retains 
the majority with 51, but North America now 
has eight with five in the United States, and 
South America has six. Significant is the appoint- 
ment of two from areas dominated by Russia. 
With new cardinals in Asia and Africa, for the 
first time every continent is included. 

To all the world the Church of Rome thus 
proclaims anew its universalism. “The Pope 
knew exactly what he was doing,” commented 
TIME magazine. “He showed as no Protestant 
gesture could, the world-wide character of his 
church.” Especially pleased is The Commonweal 
(Roman Catholic paper) which said, “The Pope 
has acted with great wisdom in a new world.” 

Discerning is the appraisal of a Jew. In his 
syndicated column Mr. G. E. Sokolsky wrote, 





By reorganizing the College of Cardinals the Pope 
rejects internationalism and nationalism and restores 
the doctrine of universalism inherent in Christianity. 
He disregards sovereign physical might, nationalist 
power, military strength, and asserts that Catholic 
means universal and that Christianity is for all who 
wish to accept its teachings and disciplines. 
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All this has tremendous meaning for Protes- 
tantism. It adds urgency to the strengthening 
and immediate functioning of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches which on February 21-23 (almost 
identical dates with the Consistory in Rome) 
is holding its first postwar meeting in Geneva. 
(See editorial, “‘Baptist Pride of Membership in 
the World Council of Churches,” page 158.) 

Likewise this enhanced prestige and splendor 
of Roman Catholicism has grave implications for 
Baptists. New Catholic pressure will be felt by 
Northern and Southern Baptist mission effort 
in Latin America and in China. The presence and 
influence of 51 cardinals scattered across Europe 
will complicate the reconstruction program and 
will accentuate the unifying task of rebuilding 
the war shattered Baptist world fellowship. 

Penitently it must be recorded that for North- 
ern Baptists this powerful gesture in Roman 
Catholic universalism puts to shame their own 
pitiful, inexcusable, sinful disunity. How ma- 
jestically Roman Catholicism marches forward! 
Often it has been said that the Church of Rome 
knows where it is going and is on its way. Pro- 
foundly pathetic is ‘Northern Baptist divisive- 
ness over a needless theological foreign mission 
controversy. By this Baptist disunity the on- 
ward global sweep of Roman Catholicism is 
made so much easier. Who can be blamed except 
Baptists themselves if their message and their 
influence make so little impact? Torn by theo- 
logical strife, divided by foreign mission compe- 
tition, Northern Baptists cannot be truly effec- 
tive witnesses for that genuine universalism of 
Christianity that is inherent in its evangelical 
faith and its enduring principle of religious free- 
dom, both of which Baptists are in danger of 
losing by insistence on doctrinal rigidity and 
creedal uniformity. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 








The Individual’s Daily Consumption of Food in Various Countries 





Pictogram, reproduced by courtesy of The United States News, an independent weekly news magazine on inter- 
national affairs published in Washington, D. C., showing the caloric content of national diets of the United States, 
Japan, and six countries in Furope 


The Overwhelming Tide of Misery 
in Central Europe 


HIS has been Europe’s most terrible winter since 

the Thirty Years’ War of 1618-1648. Shortage of 
coal, disrupted transport, scarcity of livestock, lack 
of warm clothing and blankets, devastation of hun- 
dreds of cities, mostly from 30% to 80% destroyed in 
bombing raids, black market food traffic, all have pro- 
duced a degree of misery beyond the imagination of 
Americans in their well-fed prosperity. 

The accompanying pictogram illustrates Europe’s 
food situation in January. In its relief program 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) has fixed 2,600 calories as a desirable 
minimum and 2,200 calories as an emergency mini- 
mum for the current winter only. Most of Europe is 
desperately trying to survive on considerably less. 
Since calories measure food energy value, this means 
that for lack of energy millions of Europeans will be 
unable to do a full day’s work. For lack of mainte- 
nance diet millions have become susceptible to all 
kinds of disease. Nobody knows how many have died. 
England is barely above the UNRRA minimum. 
Only Denmark, whose rich agricultural productivity 
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the German occupation left undamaged, is fairly well 
fed and can ship some food to her neighbors. The pic- 
togram does not include other countries like Poland, 
Austria, Jugoslavia, Greece, all hopelessly trying to 
live on diets far below the minimum for survival. 

Contrast these figures with the 3,500 caloric con- 
tent of America’s diet—far above the minimum and 
more than double that of all other countries except 
Denmark, England, and France. The contrast is ter- 
rifying in shamefulness and injustice. Never in history 
was America so well fed. Never was Europe so agon- 
izingly hungry. 

More than two months have passed since 34 U. S. 
Senators petitioned President Truman to permit pri- 
vate relief organizations to operate in Germany and 
Austria, to negotiate with Russia to permit American 
food into the Russian zone, and to raise food rations 
above the starvation level in the American and British 
zones. But the U. S. Government seems adamant in 
its intention to make no revision in the unjust Pots- 
dam agreement of last July. “The inhuman course 
now being pursued in Central Europe” writes Ber- 
tram Hyde Foster in The New York Herald Tribune 
“will reduce that region to a welter of misery and will 
spread and paralyze all countries over the continent. 
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The Bishop of Chichester, England, watches a little 
German girl patiently wait for supper to be cooked in a 
bomb-shattered Berlin street 


As a political and economic policy it is madness. As a 
moral policy it is a betrayal of all the high purposes 
for which it was claimed the Allies fought the war.” 
More restrained is Bishop Charles H. Sherill who 
visited Germany in December, and who said: 


More than 8,000,600 men, women and children, are being 
forcibly evacuated from Czechoslovakia, Silesia, East 
Prussia, driven from their homes, without warning, put on 
cattle cars, coming in carts or on foot, out of food, looted, 
sick with diphtheria, typhoid, and other diseases, thousands 
of them little children or babies in arms. Many thousands 
are dying. In Berlin these people are housed in old prisons 
in winter with no heat, no beds except straw. It is difficult 
to understand how civilized Christian nations can force such a 
policy upon human beings! The fact that the Germans did 
similar or worse things to other peoples cannot justify this 
terrible procedure. It is*heart-rending to see it, and it is 
bound to breed hatred both now and for the future. It is 
just plain inhumanity to man. 


Do the American people sanction a policy of slow 
starvation in Germany? Do they approve of becom- 
ing accessories to a monstrous crime against human- 
ity? If this policy is not promptly reversed, will not 
democracy be damned for generations in Europe? 


Hitler’s most persuasive propaganda was his warning 
to the German people that Britain and America in- 
tended to destroy them. Who can blame the German 
people if now in their misery they conclude that what 
Hitler told them was not propaganda but truth? 

In the New Testament it is written, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink: for in 
so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
Who quotes that now? It is not pleasant to contem- 
plate history’s judgment on the American people. 


Methodist Missionary Appointed 
Educational Advisor in Japan 


E of the most hopeful signs of progress in re- 

constructing the life and culture of Japan is the 
appointment of Dr. Charles W. Iglehart, Professor of 
Missions at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, as advisor in the field of education in Japan. 
With his magnificent background of 30 years of mis- 
sionary service in Japan under the Methodist Foreign 
Mission Board, he is superbly qualified to interpret 
the religious situation in Japan to the American mili- 
tary authorities and he will serve as liaison between 
General Douglas MacArthur’s staff and the leaders of 
the Christian movement in Japan. Dr. Iglehart left 
by plane on January 25th and will be in Japan until 
September. Union Seminary has granted him leave of 
absence. His missionary career in Japan included 
service in Hirosaki and Tokyo. He was secretary of 
the National Christian Council of Japan for seven 
years, editor of The Japan Christian Year Book and 
professor at Aoyama College in Tokyo. All friends of 
missions rejoice in this significant appointment. 


They Learned Their Profanity 
Not in India but in America 


UCH has been said and written about the 

influence and behaviour of American soldiers 
in the Far East. Some of that influence has been good 
and wholesome and some decidedly otherwise. In a re- 
cent letter from Jhargpur, India, a Baptist mission- 
ary, Rev. August A. Berg, sadly admits, “I have 
heard more profanity, vulgar and lewd language, 
God’s name used in vain and Christ’s name blas- 
phemed by American men in India in two months 
than from Indian people in 18 years of missionary 
service.” These men did not learn their lewd and 
profane language after their arrival in India. They 
brought it with them from these United States! 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 146 















(Qvercrowded Churches and Illiterate Christians in Haiti 


By CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


I stepped from the plane at Port-au- 

BAN Haiti, in the bright afternoon 
sunlight, I was taken by surprise to have 

the Medical Officer of the port extend his hand, 
call me by name and say in excellent English, 
“Welcome to Haiti.” After I had been quickly 
put through the Immigration and Customs for- 
malities, I met Pasteur Ruben Marc, who gave 
me the second surprise by saying that he was 
taking me to a certain first class hotel, where a 
special rate was granted to missionaries. Evan- 
gelical Christian missions are at home in Haiti! 
It was Saturday afternoon, and I was informed 
that my companion, Rev. Wilbur Larson of 
Cuba, and I would not be expected to attend the 
first service the following day. It was held at 
6:30 a.m. and was attended by country people. 
Preaching was in Creole. Sunday school was at 
9 a.m. and the principal service of the morning 
was at 10 a.m., when preaching was in the French 
language. The chapel dated from 1880. Very 
few men were to be seen inside, because the seats 
were reserved for the women. The choir was com- 
posed of about 20 women, all dressed in white 
sailor suits. The men stood up on the outside at 
every door and window and a line of them 
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Those who think of missions in terms of baptis- 
mal statistics and crowded churches will rejoice 
in this picture of Baptist progress in Haiti. 
Those who seek for an enduring Christian move- 
ment founded on trained leadership produced by 
an adequate system of Christian education un- 
der mission auspices will rightly be disappointed 








reached out to the street. The aisles were filled 
with women seated in chairs. The pews were 
tightly packed in a way that no congregation 
would endure in the United States. I was in- 
formed that this is the usual Sunday congrega- 
tion and that the total in attendance was not 














ABOVE 


American tourists 
will soon again en- 
joy this Hotel 
Splendide in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, 
which has been 
properly named 


LEFT 


The pieturesque set- 
ting of Haiti's chief 
city, Port-au-Prince 
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less than 500. Children were crowded on the pul- 
pit platform, in front and behind the preachers. 
The membership of the church is close to 1,500, 
of which many live in the country. Pasteur Marc 
preaches to the largest congregation of any 
Protestant church in the smallest chapel in the 
city. The church has purchased a new building 
lot, and has accumulated a building fund of 
$5,000, but so far the Home Mission Society has 
not had the resources to help them put up a 
building. The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church has a large church building. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has a worthy cathedral. 
The British Methodist Mission has a chapel 

_ of ample proportions. More recently two Pente- 
costal missions have built chapels. Rev. Boaz 
Harris of the Lott Carey Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of Negro Baptists has recently completed 
a large church in St. Marc, costing $25,000. 

It was raining at the time of the evening serv- 
ice and I lamented the fact that Mr. Larson had 
not had the opportunity of preaching to a large 
morning congregation. To our surprise the same 
crowded condition prevailed as in the morning. 
This time the choir was made up of men, all 
dressed in white suits, and I wondered how they 
had succeeded in getting to church in such im- 
maculate attire. Evidently they had come early 
before the rain began. The corridor on either side 
was roofed over to protect the standees. 














LEFT: A farmer goes to market. 
ABOVE: A voodoo passport, cost- 
ing $15, equivalent of a year’s 
labor, to ward off evil spirits. 
RIGHT: A St. Michel card whose 
possessor is protected against 
persecution 


There is no space to tell of the large congrega- 
tions that met us at every place. They generally 
numbered between 500 and 600, and were com- 
posed mostly of country people who walked long 
distances to meet us. The climax came at the 
town of St. Michel in the interior. We were en- 
tertained in the home of the leading citizen, who 
occupied a large two-story house. It made us feel 
very humble to have some of the country people 
gather in front of this house to catch a glimpse 
of us. As we saw the people gathering from the 
country, Mr. Wood, our General Missionary, 
remarked that a meeting in the chapel would be 
impossible. Fortunately our chapel is set far back 
from the street in a large yard. Two Coleman , 
gasoline lamps were hung up outside and we had 
in addition the help of the full moon. From 6:30 
to 8 o’clock fully 1,000 people (some estimated 
the number at 1,500) stood up patiently, joined 
heartily in the singing, and listened to two ser- 
mons spoken through an interpreter. It was a 
meeting long to be remembered by the two 
visitors. 

‘Are all these people Baptists?”’ I asked the 
pastor. “Oh no,” he replied, “‘our total member- 
ship, including the outstations, is 900, but we 
have 1,200 inquirers.”’ 

Rev. C. Stanford Kelly, one of our two mis- 
sionaries, has been pastor at Hinche. Here we 
have a chapel into which 500 can be crowded, 
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but the membership of the church is 1,000, and 
they are all there on communion Sundays. Then 
he is pastor in three other towns in that region, 
distant from 10 to 14 miles. Hitherto his only 
transportation has been by horse. In two of these 
he has completed the construction of chapels, 
and is now engaged in building a church for the 
town of Maissade, where the building ought to 
be as large as in Hinche. 

One year ago Pastor Elie Marc of Trou died, 
and left behind a large church and a circuit of 
four or five smaller churches. There was no pas- 
tor to take his place, and so missionary Kelly 
has spread himself out thin. Trou is near the 
north coast at sea level, and Hinche is on the 
central plateau at about 1,500 feet above the 
sea. Both places are connected or separated, as 
the case may be, by roads impassable in the 
rainy season. Pastor Kelly and his wife and little 
son spend three months in either place. Al- 
though Mr. Kelly is a methodical man and has 
his work well organized, he finds it difficult to 
undertake the responsibility for these two large 
spheres. In Hinche he has about 2,200 members, 
distributed in four town churches; and in Trou 
he has about 1,500 members, distributed in 
three or four towns. 

Time fails me to tell of General Missionary 
Wood and his large church in Cap Haitien with 
at least three other town churches. In one of 
them, Limonade, there is a gifted woman of 
genuine consecration who has a day school with 
two assistants and nearly 200 children of pri- 
mary grade. I came by at the close of a four-hour 
session of Sunday school, church and communion 
service. It was half-past one, and before going 








to their homes for dinner, she had 175 children 
lined up in front of the chapel to greet me with a 
hymn. 

“I went in bitterness in the heat of my spirit.” 
So Ezekiel went to the children of the captivity 
by the Chebar River; and so I would go from 
Haiti to the Baptists of the North. About 22 
years ago Northern Baptists after conferring 
with the Home Boards of other denominations 
at work in the West Indies, assumed responsi- 
bility for Haiti. A United Board, representing 
Presbyterians, Methodists and United Breth- 
ren, entered the neighboring Dominican Repub- 
lic. We began our work in a modest way with a 
budget of $5,000. Now after 21 years our budget 
for Haiti is only $10,000 with an extra $2,000 
raised in specific gifts. Meanwhile 39 churches 
have been planted with a total membership 
slightly in excess of 10,000; and growing at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 baptisms each year. To care 
for these churches we have only two missionary 
families and eight Haitian pastors. The percent- 
age of illiteracy in Haiti is at least 90; and in our 
churches the percentage is 80. Of our churches 
20 maintain primary schools in which the in- 
struction does not go beyond the third grade. 
There is no theological seminary nor Bible train- 
ing school for the preparation of pastors. We 
have sent men to the British Baptist Theological 
College in Jamaica, but only a few of our con- 
verts can qualify to enter that school. Moreover, 
during the three years that they spend in Ja- 
maica we lose their help as student pastors. For 
two years the missionaries, without an appro- 
priation from the Home Mission Society but . 
with the help of some specific gifts, have tried to 





LEFT: A jungle preaching station in process of erection by native labor; CENTER: Jules Lamour, preacher at 
Ouanaminthe, Haiti, and his wife; RIGHT: the church and its congregation at Ouanaminthe 
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maintain a secondary school for boys. Without 
a place in the budget its life is precarious. 
When the Mission in Puerto Rico was 20 
years old, we were spending $28,500 annually 
in its support; and yet in Puerto Rico there was 
an excellent public school system, and we were 
under no necessity of establishing primary 
schools. In no other field have we tried to main- 
tain a mission and make no provision for sec- 
ondary education; and in no other field has the 
percentage of illiteracy been so high as in Haiti. 
It is to some of us a bitter irony that a Faith 
Mission should have a well established farm 
school in southwest Haiti, which has won the 
admiration and gratitude of the Haitian govern- 
ment, and that our Mission, which is older and 





The national palace in Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


has behind it a large denomination, should be 
limited to saving the souls of the people and left 
without the means to provide them with pastors 
and teachers. 


VUUUVRYwY 
The New Clothes of the Emperor of Japan 


By DANIEL C. HOLTOM 


ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON’S famous 
story of the emperor who stripped off his 

old clothes and paraded in complete nakedness 
before his subjects under the pretense that he 
was still covered by vestments of surpassing 
beauty has been partially reenacted in Japan 
‘ within recent weeks. When on December 31, 
1945, Hirohito, “‘the descendant of the Sun 
Goddess in unbroken line from ages eternal,” 
promulgated a rescript renouncing his own 
divinity, he stepped out of a fictitious past with 
the decisiveness—and perhaps with the relief— 
of one who discards an ill-fitting and badly 
patched suit of outmoded clothes. Will he put on 
new garments in fashion with the times or will 


he move in ill-concealed nakedness before a | 


baffled nation which still acclaims him well 
clothed? 

Let us begin with what was really taken off. 
There are some things that were not removed, 
for the good and simple reason that they were 
never there. The recent rescript was not the 
proclamation of the abdication of a god, as the 
American press has widely announced. Only 
dead emperors are enshrined as gods in Japan. 








Ree 


An American Baptist and a recognized au- 
thority on Japanese Shintoism who has spent 
more than 30 years as a missionary in Japan 
discusses the significance of the recent abdica- 
tion of divinity by Hirohito, Emperor of Japan 





The living emperor prays to exactly the same 
deities as do ordinary subjects. Nor does the 
new status of the emperor, taken in connection 
with General MacArthur’s directive of Decem- 
ber 15, 1945, mean the death of Shinto, as has 
also been widely announced in this country. 
Shinto has been disestablished as the state 
religion of Japan, but there is no evidence that a 
single shrine has been closed. 

Notwithstanding all this, the change fore- 
shadowed by the Mikado when he repudiated 
“‘the false conception that the Emperor is di- 
vine”’ is the most significant in Japanese history. 
For it is a transfer of ultimate authority in the 
state from a mystical, superhuman basis to one 
that is rational and human. It clears away a 
whole jungle of rubbish in which the old mili- 
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tarism had set its traps for the soul of the Japa- 
nese nation and at least lays out the direction of 
a road that leads to new freedom. Instead of the 
preposterous situation that was embodied in a 
little, myopic man exalted on a throne above all 
responsibility to law and issuing rescripts under 
the fiction that they were the expression of the 
immutable will of the ancestral gods transmitted 


through him, the people themselves now become | 


potentially the source of sovereignty in the state. 

We can picture to ourselves something of the 
meaning of this if we imagine the possibilities of 
progress in Western democracy that would fol- 
low upon a renunciation by the Roman Catholic 
Pope of claims to papal infallibility, and his 
proclamation that the affairs of the Roman 
Catholic Church would hereafter be determined 
by vote of the laity. 

By appearing before the nation as the advo- 
cate of this great change the Emperor identifies 
himself with the progressive forces that are being 
released through the extraordinary directives of 
the Supreme Allied Commander and at the same 
time registers an intention of trying to hang onto 
power come what will. It is a direct bid for the 
permanent retention of the throne in the mod- 
ernized Japanese state. 

What significance, if any, is there for Chris- 
tianity in this situation? There is room here for 
only one emphasis, that of sincerity. It will be 
recalled that in the denouement of the parable 
with which we began, it was the voice of a little 
child that broke through the comedy of the 


passing parade of a naked emperor to declare 
the terrible truth that he had nothing on at all. 
A like realism is called for in Japan today. Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, the dean of Western authori- 
ties on Nipponese affairs, once said that Japanese 
culture was based on make-believe. The prestige 
of the Mikado has been artificially inflated by 
much showmanship. The white horse, the heavy- 
rimmed spectacles, suggestive of the Harold 
Lloyd tradition in the movies, and the multitude 
of exaggerations in the Emperor’s contacts with 
the populace, all combined with the ultimate of 
exploitation of special privilege in law and social 
position to keep the Emperor removed from his 
people and safeguard imperial absolutism. 

The Japanese situation calls for the injection 
of bed-rock forthrightness not simply in the 
nature and function of the imperial throne, but 
all along the line—in the conception of history, 
in government and ordinary social relations, in 
the conception of sin, in the inculcation of the 
dignity of the individual, the nobility of woman- 
hood, the universality of truth, the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. Japanese 
Christians who have stood firm in their faith 
throughout the misunderstandings and persecu- 
tions of the war know this better than we do. 
They have already held out hands of reconcilia- 
tion to the Christians of America. 

Here is an opportunity unparalled in the story 
of Christian missions in Japan. It can be met 
only by a Western Christianity that is utterly 
sincere with itself. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE WORLD CANNOT CONTINUE TO WAGE WAR 
like physical giants and to seek peace like intel- 
lectual pygmies.—Basil O’ Conner 

& 
THE CHOICE BEFORE HUMANITY is exceedingly 
simple and clear. It is either brothers today or atomic 
bombs tomorrow.—Rev. Mark A. Dawber. 
+ 
THERE IS NO SECRET OF THE ATOMIC BOMB that we 
can lock up in perpetuity. There is no military defense 
against it. All we have is a litile time! Our only defense 
is moral and our only solution a just and durable 
peace.—Beardsley Ruml. 
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NEVER WAS THERE A TIME when there was so 
much learning and so little wisdom, so much in- 
formation and so little application for the common 
good.—Harold O. Voorhis. 

“ 

THE PRICE OF LIBERTY is more than eternal 
vigilance. It is also the eternal acceptance of the 
responsibilities of liberty Sumner Welles. 

~ 

THE GREAT WAR HAS ENDED; yet today there is no 
reconstruction because there is no peace; and. there 
is no peace because there is no genuine reconciliation. 
—Colonel Robert R. McCormick. 
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> Cuester J. Jump, JR., new mis- 
sionary in Belgian Congo, has al- 
ready had the joy of witnessing 
Congo baptismal services. “To see 
50 or more young men and women 


enter the Christian way of life, . 


give up their fetishes, idols, and 
pagan customs, is a real thrill,” he 
writes in a recent news letter. “At 
one village the service was espe- 
cially meaningful. The candidates 
entered the river on one side, were 
baptized, and then crossed over on 
the other side. That is what bap- 
tism means, coming to Christ from 
the sinful side of our life, and after 
baptism, crossing to a new life.” 


> THE FANTASTIC PRICES OF CHI- 
NESE INFLATION are vividly illus- 
trated in a report from Miss Ruth 
Bugbee of Shanghai. “Yesterday 
an American dollar was worth 
$89,000 in Chinese currency. By 
evening the value had climbed to 
$110,000. Train and bus fares 
range from $500 to $2,000. Meals 
in restaurants and hotels cost from 
$60 to $200,000. American coffee 
costs $400,000 per pound and a 
simple lollypop $1,000.” Fantastic 
is hardly the word for all this. 
There is no word in any language 
that can adequately convey the 
meaning of such chaotic inflation. 


> THe University oF PENNSYL- 
vANIA has awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Education 
to Zen Wei-tsi and Fong Tong-yien, 
both connected with the work of 
the East China Baptist Mission. 
Dr. Tong’s doctorate thesis was on 
“Improved Secondary Education 
in Postwar China,” while Dr. Zen 
wrote on “The Role of Education 
in Postwar China.” Dr. Fong was 
for many years dean of Wayland 
Academy in Hangchow and more 
recently principal of the Ting Hai 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





Fong Tong-yien, Ph.D. 


Academy. Dr. Zen succeeded Dr. 
Fong as dean at Wayland and 
later became administrative head 
of the University of Shanghai 
School of Commerce. He has re- 
turned to China and is again con- 
nected with the University. Dr. 
Fong will be returning soon. It is 
to such men that administretive 
responsibility for missions in China 
is being rapidly assigned. 
®e°®@ 


> Tue visit or Dr. E. STan.ey 
Jones to Puerto Rico was one of 
the greatest missionary events in 
the history of the Island. All meet- 
ings were overcrowded, with throngs 
of people lining the streets and 
listening to amplifiers. More than 
1,200 people packed the small the- 
atre in Ponce. In some towns the 
city councils passed special resolu- 
tions of welcome. Dr. Jones ad- 
dressed the ministers in a three-day 
retreat, visited Army camps and 
the La Plata Camp for conscien- 
tious objectors. “I came away from 
Puerto Rico,” said the evangelist 
on his return, “with the feeling 
that the evangelical movement has 
the one thing Puerto Rico desper- 
ately needs. Here is the most open 
opportunity in all of Latin America. 





Within the next 25 years it should 
be possible to win half. of the pop- 
ulation to the evangelical faith.” 
® ee 
> THE sTUDENTS OF DENISON 
Untversity have again remembered 
one of their distinguished alumnae, 
Mary E. Kirby, M.D., of Assam, 
with a much needed gift in the form 
of a dermatome. This is made possi- 
ble by a March of Dimes campaign 
among the students. With this 
equipment Dr. Kirby will be able 
more effectively to treat numerous 
cases of burns and tropical ulcers 
that require extensive skin grafting. 
© ee 
> GeneRAL Secretary W. O. 
Lzewis of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance has been in Europe since No- 
vember, spending several weeks in 
England, Holland, and France. 
Having received the necessary per- 
mission to visit the American zone 
in Germany, he is now reestablish- 
ing contacts and fellowship with 
German Baptists. Unfortunately 
the Russian Government denied 
him permission to visit the Russian 
zone in Germany and also refused 
him a visa for a visit to the Russia 
and the Baltic states of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia concerning 
whose Baptists little is known. 
®e 0 
> Dr. Bruce E. Miuis, since 
1940 pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Great Falls, Mont., has 
been appointed Regional Director 
of Home Visitation Evangelism by 
the Home Mission Board. He be- 
gan his new service January Ist. 
His territory covers the middle 
western area with headquarters at 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Dr. Mills is a native of Arkan- 
sas, was educated at Southwest 
Baptist College in Bolivar, Mo., at 
Washburn University, Topeka, 
Kan., and Central Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kansas City. 
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Life and Opportunity Begin Again in Swatow 


By EDWARD H. CLAYTON 





The Baptist Mission Compound on the island of Kakchieh in Swatow 
Bay is one of the finest in the world. This picture shows the hospital 
buildings, seminary, and middle school all of which had been thoroughly 


looted during the Japanese occupation 


BOR four years Missionary Carl Capen 
™ had been dreaming about returning to 
Swatow. This dream came true on Octo- 
ber 23 after a trying and even perilous journey of 
1,500 miles from West China by plane, bus, 
truck, river boat, foot, and finally by three days 
on the open sea in a 25-ton wooden motor vessel 
without life boats. Only a few days before two 
such boats had gone down while trying the same 
journey. Cautious and solicitous friends advised 
against the trip until more normal travel and 
transportation routes had been reestablished, 
but Carl Capen believed that God would open 
up the way. And he did. “I honestly believe,”’ he 
writes, “that my return to Swatow gave me as 
much joy and satisfaction as the return to the 
Philippines gave to General MacArthur.” 

The joy of return, however, was soon tempered 
by the conditions which were at once apparent. 
His heart sank as he saw what had once been 
one of the most attractive mission compounds 
in the Orient reduced to dilapidation, decay and 
destruction. Fallen were the surrounding wall 
and attractive gate house. One school building 
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A vivid picture of the decay and desolation, of 
abandonment and destruction, and other condi- 
tions which a missionary found on his return to 
Swatow after an absence of four years during the 
Japanese occupation. Only the church remained 
as a hope and a glorious promise for the future. 





~~ 


was entirely dismantled. Windows, doors, shut- 
ters, woodwork had been carried away. Typhoon 
damage, delayed and neglected repairs, over- 
grown and unkempt lawns, all had left an at- 
mosphere of depression and abandonment. Only 


~ bareness remained where the beautiful banyan 


trees once stood. 

Complacently and vacantly sat a lone Japa- 
nese “soldier fishing from the boat landing. 
Higher up on the hill the middle school, hospital 
and seminary were occupied as a “‘so-called”’ in- 
ternment camp which 400 Japanese soldiers used 
as a “concession.” Inside, the buildings had 
been thoroughly looted. Not enough furniture 
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was left to provide the minimum requirements 
for one man’s use and comfort. But the fine 
Memorial Baptist Church still stood, unharmed, 
— a hope, a promise, “‘My church, the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 

One of the first tasks presented to Mr. Capen 
was to find a place to live. How different from 
the old days when a dozen homes threw open 
their doors in welcome! There was plenty of wel- 
come, for Chinese friends rejoiced in Mr. Capen’s 
return. They made his heart glad by the recep- 
tion given him, but in many cases they, too, 
were as destitute as he. The squatter families of 
puppet officials who were occupying the resi- 
dences, had shed some of their former arrogance 
and rather docilely moved out. His faithful old 
cook was there awaiting him, and at once made 
a journey to Chaoyang where he collected and 
brought back several boxes which had been hid- 
den there four years before. Dishes, bedding, 
table linen and curtains were there — but Mrs. 
Capen, his “interior decorator” who had origi- 
nally hung them, was in far away America. What 
nostalgic pangs even an unhung curtain can 
bring! 

Then began a grand procession of welcoming 
visitors — servants for many years fixtures in 
the home anxious to know about the Capen fam- 
ily, and when they were to return; friends, 
neighbors, church members and officials, pastors 
from city and country churches; interdenomina- 
tional leaders, committee members; all showed 
signs of strain, deprivation, pain and sorrow. All 
had tales of grief, personal and economic loss, 








The spacious Memorial Baptist Church on the island 
of Kakchieh which survived the Japanese occupation 
undamaged 
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hardship, and persecution. Whole families had 
been wiped out, property was destroyed, means 
of livelihood gone, bodies warped and weakened 
by disease and abuse. But there was a joyous 
welcome from all. They had not been forgotten; 
Christian hands were still held out across the 
sea. Their “foreign shepherd” had returned. 

Officialdom extended its welcome in the cus- 
tomary way by inviting Mr. Capen to two official 
feasts at the city hall, one in company with Gen- 
eral Ho Yin Ching, Chief of Staff of the Na- 
tional Army, and one with the Mayor of Swatow, 
a Christian gentleman whose cooperation is as- 
sured in the rehabilitation of the Mission. 

Work developed quickly. Property questions 
loomed large. Ten churches in the mission had 
been destroyed. One was ready to start recon- 
struction; others were making plans; others were 
awaiting advice and needed help. 

At Chaoyang only the walls of the haspital 
were standing. The mission residence had been 


‘dismantled. At Kityang the academy had re- 


opened, but the home was occupied. Days of ne- 
gotiations were consumed in getting official rec- 
ognition and orders for the return of property in 
preparation for the return of Dr. Clara Leach. 
The hospital had been looted, but some equip- 
ment had been saved by hiding. 

Churches, schools and hospitals were full of 
enthusiasm and plans for reopening Christian 
work. Forgetting, for the time, their own sorry 
condition, these Chinese Baptists were bent on 
restoration and rebuilding. Boards and alumni 
associations met and discussed. Relief commit- 
tees made plans for their work for the destitute 
of their communities. Church organizations and 
committees met and reorganized. A preacher’s 
retreat was held to seek spiritual strength for 
tasks ahead. Finances were low, yet the pledges 
in rice, the one best and dependable currency, 
were higher than ever before. 

Thus, a missionary came back home, back to 
find sorrow and misery but not despair; back to 
behold the paradox of physical loss but spiritual 
gain; back to enthusiasm in all good causes, a 
willingness to sacrifice, a desire to work, a de- 
termination to spread the gospel of Christ. It 
ought to be a challenge to us who know not the 
meaning of suffering as it came to the Baptists in 
Swatow, South China. 
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Rendezvous with God 


On THE ANNUAL WorLD Day or Prayer, Fripay, Marcu 8, 1946 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


CROSS all the years since 1887 there has 
been a pilgrim’s progress toward church on 
each first Friday in Lent. It would be fascinating 
to watch it if only we could summon back each 
“Christian” and each nation on the way to 
their Rendezvous with God: I will hear what God 
the Lord will speak, for He will speak peace unto 
His people and to His Saints, but let them not turn 
again to folly. 

Prayer, then, is learning to think like God. 
It is not telling Him what we want, but letting 
Him tell us what He wants! And He wants peace. 
He has always wanted it—nineteen centuries ago 
He sent His only Son that whosoever believed in 
this peace and this good will incarnated might 


be saved. But again and again and again men - 


have turned to folly instead. . . . 

It is such fabulous folly that now we know how 
to obliterate vast cities in the twinkling of an 
eye, until at long last even scientists are aghast 
over the power they have harnessed. Folly is 
getting out of hand! Therefore the annual 
World Day of Prayer on Friday, March 8, 1946, 
will bring us to our most solemn Rendezvous. 
Has God some secret power greater than the 
Manhattan Project that produced the atomic 
bomb? Has He ever tried out this tremendous 
secret in some desert place to see how it works? 
And if it works, what will it do to a city and its 
inhabitants? And if it has the desired effect 
which God has in mind, then how can all the 51 
nations which observe March 8 get in on this 
potent plan? 

The answer continues to be—the atom! The 
individual atom! And you are that atom in the city 
where you live! For our Lord knew the complete 
safety wrapped up in His secret project and He 
passed on the formula in four keywords: Thy 
neighbor, as thyself. It is as simple as that, and as 
inconvenient! So perhaps in our own Rendezvous 
on March 8 it might be profitable to remember 
the late Bishop Brent’s definition of intercession 
as “loving your neighbors on your knees”’—for 
this lends picturesqueness to the instantaneous 
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success which certain demonstrations had in 
certain desert places only last year. 

Consider Dondi, in Africa. In their 1945 
World Day of Prayer the Christian women of 
Dondi knelt to love their neighbors on their 
knees. Then somebody mentioned the rather 
belated news that the King of England’s “vil- 
lage” had been barbarously bombed. This was 
so unbearably heartbreaking that “as thyself” 
had an immediate effect in an explosion of total 
good will—for they took an offering; it was 200 
Angolares, which is $11.12. This they mailed at 








ade 7 o. 
+ 


Margaret T. Applegarth 











once to King George for the homeless people in 
his “‘ village”; and to make sure that he felt their 
love, they sent him this tender letter: 


We send you our warm greetings with the hope that 
you are well. We are well. We have heard of the hard- 
ships you are seeing and of your distress of mind. 
And so we, the women of our Lutamo church, said: 
“We will send a little gift to help our children who 
have been left orphans because of the war.” Our 
friends, the main thing is this, namely, even though 
you have many hardships, still have faith in the 
Lord Jesus, praying to Him with perseverance day 
by day. Our friends, even though we do not see one 
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another face to face, yet we can know each other 
through this conversation of our hearts. And now, 
our friends, we close with very great love. (Signed) 
The Women of the Church of Christ at Dondi-Lutamo. 


Consider how this “conversation of the heart” 
worked its miracle in another demonstration, in 
another deserted corner of the map, somewhere 
in the Malay Peninsula. For a missionary has 
sent in the following prayer of some scattered 
refugees who had widened their own concerns 
to include unknown neighbors “‘as thyself”: 


O God: We are very little people here, pretty stu- 
pid. Only yesterday we heard You have another 
church somewhere else, over the water, in terrible 
trouble like ours, scattered, and no building any 
more. We don’t know the names of anywhere else, 
but You know: so please don’t forget both our 
churches, Lord God, for we love You very much. 
Maybe we can’t serve You right, now that we have no 
building. Could You please come and tell us, so we 
can do the best we can, at once? And if there are 
Christians anywhere else in terrible troubles like ours, 
You go help them too, for we know there is enough 
help to go around. Amen. 


Enough to go around is active good will, where 
the Rendezvous causes hands clasped in prayer 
to open in compassion. 

Consider three of our own Baptist mission 
fields where similar demonstrations of “as thy- 
self”” prove the power of this will-toward-good- 
ness, exploding old tribal self-interests, and mak- 
ing vivid the picture of the whole family of the 
whole church in the whole world. For instance, 
there was devastation down in the valleys of 
Burma, but from 120 scattered villages in ‘the 
hills came in reports on odd scraps of paper, such 
as this: “Scarcely anyone has ever been outside 
these hills, yet the idea of being linked up with 
all the world in prayer has made a direct appeal. 
The Burmese believe in prayer with all their 
hearts, and sent in gifts to show their happiness 
in such a world day.” The Garo Hill tribes in 
Assam sent an almost identical statement. And 
from our own Louise Campbell came a tri- 
umphant note of bravery headed: “ Blockaded 
But Singing,” for she was the only Protestant 
missionary left in South China, cut off from the 
outside world, yet writing in March 1945: 
‘Many fine trained Chinese come here as evacu- 
ees; our church services are crowded; I did not 


get the printed universal Day of Prayer pro- 
gram, but went ahead with preparations for it, 
anyway. And our meeting overflowed the room. 
I am more glad than ever that I came back here 
when I did. I feel like singing all the time!” 

Multiply this Rendezvous spirit by millions 
and the overwhelming possibilities of such pray- 
ers become apparent. For last year the World 
Day of Prayer was observed in 10,000 communi- 
ties in the United States, in 2,000 in Canada, and 
as many in Great Britain; while in 18 Latin 
American countries the world program was 
translated into Spanish. This year on March 8 
the liberated lands will also be able to assemble 
publicly again, so that the people in Holland, 
France, Norway and Italy will again have ob- 
servances in Europe; and in the Philippines, 
Japan and Korea in the Orient. The 1946 pro- 
gram has been written by Miss Mabel Shaw of 
Mbershi, Africa, around the theme “The Things 
That Make For Our Peace,” reminding us that 
He who is our peace is still re-living that ancient 
visit to Jerusalem: 


And when He was come near, He beheld the city, 
and wept over it, saying: “If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes. 

“For the days shall come upon thee, that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another; because thou knowest not the time of 
thy visitation.” 


For the day of visitation will come again on 
March 8 when in our universal Rendezvous with 
God, we can all hear Him speak peace to His 
people—lest we turn again to folly. 


pene. make me an instrument of Thy Peace! Where 

there is hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is doubt, faith; where there is de- 
spair, hope; where there is darkness, light; where there 
is sadness, joy. 

0: Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
to be consoled as to console; to be understood as to un- 
derstand; to be loved as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive; it is in pardoning 
that we are pardoned; it is in dying that we are born to 
eternal life. Amen.—A PRAYER BY FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
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Doing Good is Part of Their Christian Faith 


By ROBERT ROOT 








TOP: A farmbouse French hostel 
that served as an “underground” 
station for refugees to Switzerland. 
ABOVE: A happy Spanish brother 
and his sister, refugees from Spain 
for six years who were helped by 
the French organization described 


in this article which is sponsored 
by. the World Council of Churches 


HE N FRANCE today is an organization 





in i ~ ‘ 
4A Fxg popularly known as Crmape. The name 
a 


ve is utterly unfamiliar to American read- 
ers, yet to many a war sufferer in France it has 
an almost magical sound. The letters indicated 
in the opening sentence constitute an abbrevia- 
tion for Comite Inter-Mouvements d’ Aide supres 
des Evacuees, which, freely translated, means 
The Committee of French Protestant Youth 
Organizations. 

A young American who is working with 
CIMADE was one day explaining its efforts to a 
woman in Paris. 
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ABOVE: Friendships across na- 
tional borders; A French girl, a 
Swiss boy, a Spanish youth, and an 
American minister in a brief ses- 
sion of song. LEFT: A Jewish girl 
from Vienna, who became a dancer 
in Africa, was put into a concen- 
tration camp, and rescued by this 
organization. Her new feeling of se- 
curity is apparent in her expression 





How American aid is helping a French Prot- 
estant youth organization that seeks to demon- 
strate Christian living in its work with Jewish 
refugees, bombed-out families, and German in- 
ternees through the World Council of Churches 





“You mean,” exclaimed the shocked French 
patriot, “that you people are being kind to the 
Germans!” 

Yes, they are—just as, at great personal risk, 
they were also kind to thousands of Jews in 
France when the Nazis and Vichyites were in 
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the saddle. To these French young people, doing 
good to other people, regardless of race or creed 
or nationality, is part of their Christian faith. 

Cimabe got started back in the early days of 
the war as a united effort of the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Boy and Girl Scouts, and the 
Student Christian Federation, which in France 
are all closely related to the church. They began 
by helping the people of Alsace-Lorraine, up- 
rooted from their homes along the Maginot line, 
to feel at home in central France. Then when 
they heard about the way thousands of Jews 
and political enemies of the Nazis were being 
herded into concentration camps, Madeleine 
Barot, their dynamic director, arranged that 
CrmapeE should set up cultural and worship 
centers for the internees behind the barbed 
wires. 

At Chamben, in southern France, one of the 
people that Crmmape had helped told me her ex- 
periences. It was a typical picture of the way 
the organization worked. Mrs. Erna Kahn was a 
Berlin woman, one-fourth Jewish, who fled first 
to Italy, then to France. Her papers expired, 
and gendarmes threw her into a camp. Food was 
so scanty that existence was almost impossible 
without parcels from outside. Soon she found 
herself among thousands destined for deporta- 
tion to Poland. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Crane, I would have 
perished time and again,” she said with a slow 
shake of the head. 

But somehow Crank got her included among 
those that it insisted be freed. She still doesn’t 





ABOVE: Two young American 
Presbyterian ministers, Burton 
Lewis who serves in Paris and Ray 
Teeuwissen who serves in Dun- 
kerque associated with this French 
refugee organization. Mr. Teeu- 
wissen has lived in Belgium 





know just how they managed it. She was taken 
to a hostel that CrmapE maintained near Cham- 
bon. This house was half a hideout, for it was 
filled with refugees who would have been ar- 
rested by the Gestapo if found. They kept a 
constant watch, therefore, and Mrs. Kahn 
laughed how she herself had stood, with snow up 
to her waist, to watch the road below. When 
frightened, they hid in the woods, days and 
nights at a time. Nevertheless, the hours at 
Chambon came as a marked improvement over 
the camp. 

“It was heaven,” she said, “just heaven.” 

Because of the danger to refugees in France, 
CrmaDE began to help them escape into Switzer- 
land. Putting their woodcraft to work, Boy and 
Girl Scouts guided little groups of Jews across 
the barbed-wire border, between the watches of 
the armed guards. 

To this day, Crank is helping those who did 
not make this dangerous bolt into neutral 
territory. Near Paris, it has two chateaus where 
refugees can stay as they look for new jobs and 
new homes. I talked with some about their 
future plans. Charlotta Stieglitz, a German 
woman, still hopes that her Jewish husband 
deported three years ago, will miraculously turn 
up alive, but in the meantime she and their boy 
of nine are going to Paris, where he will attend a 
Jewish school and she will sew in the school. Mrs. 
Stieglitz’ roommate was Christina Stodel, a half- 
Jewish Dutch girl, who is looking forward to a 
new life back in The Hague. Mrs. Kahn hopes to 
go to England. The refugees are almost unani- 





LEFT: Jolly, happy Tanja Metzl, 

born in Berlin of a Czech father 

and a Russian mother brings cheer 

into every group she joins. ABOVE: 

Madeleine Barot, director of the 

organization, and one of her work- 
ers in Southern France 
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mous in wanting a fresh start away from 
Germany. 

As the work with the Nazi victims diminished, 
CImMADE set up centers in devastated cities like 
St. Lo and Caen. And when the administration 
of the concentration camps was reversed, it 
brought comfort and evangelization to the new 
German and collaborationist internees, as it had 
earlier to the Nazi victims. Mlle. Barot ex- 
plained that she feels it vital, not for neutrals, 
but for peoples like French and Americans who 
have been at war, to use this method to over- 
come ancient hates and seek the foundation of 
real peace. 

Support from CrmMaDE comes in part from 
French church-people. American church mem- 
bers can also feel that they have a part in the 
work, for the World Council of Churches at 





Geneva has contributed $178,000 to CrmapE 
and other Protestant refugee service in France. 
Well over half of this came from American 
churches. 

One of the Crane leaders explained that their 
religious approach is to rouse curiosity. It was 
“really a shock” to concentration camp in- 
mates to find these French young people sharing _ 
their existence when ‘they could have left in 
freedom. This made the internees think less 
selfishly about their misery as a part of world- 
wide trouble. CromapE members stress that theirs 
is not mere social work. They go with Bibles in 
hand, so that their centers are a sort of French 
home mission field. In this way Crmape has not 
only brought comfort to many in distress but has 
kept lighted a bit of Christian loving kindness in 
a world that has none too much of it. 
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The Sacred Legacy of Hopevale 


The story of a remarkable document that describes life at 
Hopevale in the Philippine Islands where 11 Baptist 
missionaries and a 12-year-old son of two of them had 
taken refuge and were later captured and executed by the 
Japanese. See Missions, September, 1945, page 383 
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tually called to martyrdom, to 
the higher service of Him whom 
they lived and died to serve. 

The cover page is a colored draw- 
ing by Dr. Francis H. Rose of the 
sanctuary which he built for the 
little refugee community. Backed 
by a giant forest tree, deep in the 
multi-colored, shadowed stillnesses, 


ippine Islands Dr. R. Fred 
Chambers brought to Foreign Mis- 
sion Headquarters a most remarka- 
ble document. Jacketed in pieces of 
pasted-together waste paper, in 
salvaged green and orange drawing 
paper, bound together with strips 
of split, scorched bamboo and tied 
with an old shoelace, it is the sa- 
cred legacy of Hopevale, the soul- 
stirring record of the indomitable 
courage, unfaltering faith, deter- 
mined will to survive, unflagging 
spirit, the clever ingenuity, sacrifi- 
cial selflessness, of the gallant band 
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By Epwarp H. Ciayton 


of 11 Philippine Baptist missionary 
martyrs who had made a home in 
exile in a secluded forest glen, deep 
in the mountain fastnesses of Pa- 
nay. It had been a home for them- 
selves as well as for others who, like 
them, were refugees. It had been a 
home from which the gospel mes- 
sage was carried to many mountain 
villages not alone by precept but by 
unforgettable living example which 
the deeply-touched hill people can 
never forget. Finally it had been a 
home from which they were even- 


stand a cross and rock-hewn altar 
as a call to prayer. Moving down 
the hillside through fern and twin- 
ing vine under the great, green 
canopy above, where occasional 
shafts of yellow sunlight break 
through, a well-worn path winds to 
the seats around the altar. It was 
the center of their hope and prayer. 

A sketch map shows the course 
of the little creek which supplied 
fresh water, and along the banks of 
which were built the dozen tiny 
nipa-thatched huts which had been 
their homes. Colored drawings of 
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the vegetation of the glen; music 
and words of songs which they had 
composed; drawings of the grass 
huts and forest glades, and poems 
which they wrote are interspersed 
with a diary covering the early days 
of the invasion and their escape; 
midnight reveries; whimsical arti- 
cles on poultry raising in the forest; 
refugee food—what it was, from 
where it came and how they got it; 


newly and by-necessity-concocted 
recipes; doggerels and the camp 
library catalogue of 80 good books. 

Here is the sacred record of the 
founding of Hopevale. It is their 
own record of the life they lived, 
lives of high courage, of deep con- 
secration, of spirit-filled desire for 
service, of sacrificial willingness to 
give all, to endure all for Him 
whom they had believed. 


TL © 


An American Soldier’s Glimpse 
of Baptist Foreign Missions 


Impressions of the devastation to Baptist missions 
in Burma and the Philippine Islands as seen 
by an American soldier who in returning to the 
Philippine Islands came back to his native land 


S AN American soldier stationed 
overseas for 16 months in both 
Europe and Asia, I was privileged 
to come into contact with our mis- 
sion work in foreign lands, especially 
in Burma and in the Philippine 
Islands, land of my birth and up- 
bringing. Much had been physically 
destroyed, but indestructible was 


By Mitton WatTeR MEYER 


Note.—The author of this brief 
sketch is a son of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Meyer, two of 
the 11 Baptist missionaries who 
were executed by the Japanese in 
the Philippine Islands in December, 
1943.—Eb. 


the good will shown to Americans 
on all sides, good will which had. 
been built up in past ages through 
the unselfish and untiring efforts 
of missionaries who forsook their 
own lands in order that other peo- 
ples may see the light. Such a mani- 
festation of good will, was seen in 
Burma. The Kachins, an admirable 
people and a pleasant race, were 
wholly on the side of the Ameri- 
cans. I was stationed for six months 
in 1945 in Myitkyina and Bhamo, 
where Baptist mission work had 
been extensive previous to the war. 
Both towns were scenes of bitter 
fighting during the Allied recon- 
quest of Burma and both were de- 
stroyed. All one could see were 
heaps of rubble, devastated homes, 
stark walls, trees shorn of all green 
beauty. Nevertheless, the spirit of 
reconstruction had entered Burma 
simultaneously with the American 
soldiers who gave money and labor 
in Bhamo to rebuild the beautiful 
Roberts Memorial Baptist Church. 
There I was privileged to worship 
on Easter Sunday in 1945 in com- 
munion with numerous other sol- 





The bomb-shattered Episcopal cathedral of St. Peter and Paul in Manila 
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diers of all faiths who were united 
in the house of prayer and united in 
common understanding for the 
brotherhood of man. 

On convoy duty along the famed 
Stilwell Road from Bhamo to 
Kunming China, I passed through 
Namkham, site of Dr. Gordon Sea- 
grave’s hospital, a two-story build- 
ing atop the hill. The road lay 
through an exotic valley whose 
shades of varying green pastels 
was enveloped by the blue moun- 
tains in the distance. As we drove 
along the road, I thought of the 
immense inaccessible lands now 
opening up to the gospel. 

Upon termination of duty in the 
China-Burma-India theater, it was 
a rare privilege to return to the 
Philippines in glad anticipation of 
seeing again familiar places and 
persons, yet wondering about the 
damage. Disembarking from the 


plane in Manila, I saw the wide- 
spread destruction. Familiar land- 
marks goue or shattered, schools 
gutted, churches with only gaunt 
stone walls standing. Here was the 
warped waste of the waste of war! 
This destruction was carried over 
to my home island of Panay. Our 
Central Philippine College in Iloilo 
had been destroyed, the library 
looted, the stark cement walls of 
the class buildings embracing noth- 
ingness. The uncanny sight of see- 
ing only shattered walls standing, 
leaves a deep impression. Army 
help had partly rebuilt the main 
hospital unit in Iloilo, but the ad- 
jacent nurses home was still badly 
damaged. The Capiz mission com- 
pound was standing but badly 
looted. The Home School had 


opened up while the Emmanuel 
Hospital, although looted, was 


again receiving patients. Churches 








had been destroyed. Out of 25 
churches in Capiz province, only 
three churches were still standing. 

More than the noticeable physi- 
cal destruction was an insidious 
cultural destruction. The Japanese 
had made a concentrated effort at 
wiping out all democratic western 
methods of schooling and had re- 
tarded education of students, many 
of whom were forced to spend the 
occupation in hiding. There had 
been needless loss of life due to lack 
of proper medical treatment in far- 
strewn places of hiding. Curative 
medicines available in times of 
peace were lacking. 

Yet in spite of all terrifying ob- 
stacles, the mission spirit carries on 
with loyal Filipino brethren open- 
ing schools, hospitals and churches 
in obedience to the Great Com- 
mission to heal, to preach, and to 
teach. 





The bleak street and barrack shacks in one of the ten Relocation Centers from which Americans of Japanese 


ancestry, confined for more than three years from 1942 to 1946, have now been evacuated 


From Relocation Camps 
Back to California 


Tension gives way to understanding and helpfulness 
as thousands of Americans of Japanese ancestry from 
the closed Relocation Camps start life anew and are 
glad to have the missionary minister to their needs 


HEN I returned to Los An- 
geles the prospects for the re- 
settlement of Japanese were very 
dim. Feeling was strong and we were 
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By VircINnia SWANSON 


warned that anything done in their 
interest would be most difficult. A 


number of other people who had 
church connections were also work- 
ing, along with government and 
civic agencies. A foundation of bet- 
ter understanding was gradually 
laid, and now that many hundreds 
have returned the feeling has greatly 
improved. Most people are encour- 
aged, although the situation is far 
from ideal. 

Because of the closing of the | 
Relocation Camps and the acute- 
ness of the situation, a number of 
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churches provided temporary hous- 
ing. We call them hostels. Baptists 
have two. When the two Mexican 
churches were asked if they were 
willing to give room in their 
churches for the purpose, they 
voted unanimously for the Japa- 
nese resettlers to be housed in their 
buildings. It is almost like being in 
camp again. In one hostel there are 
dormitories; in the other, families 
partition off little spaces or use 
Sunday school rooms for their cots 
which the War Relocation Author- 
ity loaned us. It is quite sad to see, 
but the people are glad to have 
even these humble accommoda- 
tions. Although this arrangement is 
intended to be temporary, some are 
forced to stay longer because of the 
very tight housing situation here. 
It is not easy for the older Japanese 
to get work except for domestic 
service and gardening which are 
quite out of line for the great ma- 
jority of the people. The East has 
offered much better opportunities. 
Although there are situations which 
make it difficult, some people are 
getting settled in homes and have 
obtained suitable work. 

We started a Sunday school, 
morning and evening church serv- 
ices, and a service for older people. 
. There is a good attendance of 
young people, Most come from a 
long distance. Often the meetings 
are reunions of people who at- 
tended our Baptist churches before 
the evacuation, or who have been 
in our Fellowships in Minneapolis 
or Detroit, or soldiers who have re- 
turned from overseas. Rev. Paul 
Nagano, our young pastor, is in 
charge of the services. The Sunday 
school is smaller than the young 
people’s group. Last Sunday we 
had about 30, which is not like the 
800 we had before. We borrow the 
chapel of the Spanish Baptist Sem- 
inary. With our four Sunday serv- 
ices we make good use of it. 

A number of our Terminal Island 
people are in trailer camps near 





Children in one of the relocation 
camps. What permanent effect the 
long confinement there may have on 
their developing personalities 
remains to be discovered 


Long Beach. A Sunday school has 
been started there by a young Jap- 
anese woman; about 100 are in 
attendance. 

My work now is hard to describe. 
I am in on all kinds of things and do 
much traveling around Los Angeles 
and vicinity, which covers a lot of 
ground. Fortunately, at present I 
have the use of a car; it cannot last 
much longer and then I don’t know 
what I shall do. It will be some 
time before we can build a strong 
work, for our people are scattered 
over a large area and real settle- 
ment will be a matter of years. 

We feel that we have much for 
which to be thankful. God has 
opened the way for us to come 
home and has raised up friends to 
help. We are only beginning and as 
days pass there will be more oppor- 
tunities as well as problems. We are 
praying that God will help us to do 
His will in carrying on Christian 
work again with these people; that 
many will learn to love Him; and 
that we shall grow into a church 
that is fruitful and well-pleasing to 
Him. 
Religious and social ministry to 
600,000 agricultural migrant la- 











borers in 28 states was provided 
this past summer by a staff of 274 
ministers, community workers 
and child care workers in an inter- 
denominational program spon- 
sored by 23 Protestant denomina- 
tions through the Home Missions 
Council of North America, ac- 
cording to a report by Miss 
Edith E. Lowry, executive secre- 
tary of the council and adminis- 
trator of migrant work. Church 
services, Sunday Schools, Bible 
classes, recreational’ programs, 
daytime care of children, leader- 
ship training and other activities 
were developed for the migrants 
of many races and faiths by the 
religious workers. Nearly 85,000 
seasonal farm workers from Mex- 
ico, Jamaica, the Bahama Is- 
lands, and Barbadoes Islands, 
who were imported by the Federal 
Government as migrant workers 
in the crops this past summer, 
found a welcome in religious ac- 
tivities led by people of their own 
nationality who serve on the 
Home Missions Council staff. 
More than 200,000 Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans and 68,000 Ameri- 
can Negroes who are migrant 
workers also were given spiritual 
leadership under the interdenomi- 
national program. Through the 
staff of 31 ordained ministers, 102 
community workers, 124 child 
care workers, 10 assistants in va- 
cation Bible schools and others, 
effort was made to provide not 
only a religious ministry but also 
aid in developing a more ade- 
quate standard of living for the 
migrants and a sense of belonging 
and being wanted in American 
community life. Financial sup- 
port of $123,450 for the sum- 
mer’s program came from the de- 
nominations, state and city coun- 
cils of churches, from Protestant 
women through their World Day 
of Prayer offering in February, 
and from the employers of mi- 
grant labor. 
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When Propaganda and Rumor Flourish 
It Is Essential to Ascertain the Facts 


UCH rumor and propaganda, disseminated 

by word of mouth, by letter, and by the 
printed page,.is apparently being circulated 
now throughout the denomination. It relates to 
theological controversy, foreign mission policy, 
denominational organization, functions and pow- 
ers of councils and committees, whether assumed 
by them or committed to them, methods of 
financial promotion, budget constructions, over- 
head expense, voting powers of Convention dele- 
gates and what have you. In so far as this cur- 
rent agitation and discussion evidences healthy 
interest in and loyal concern for the integrity 
of the Northern Baptist Convention and its re- 
lated enterprises and services, and reflects sin- 
cere desire to consider constructive measures 
that will enhance that service to a shattered, 
needy, sinful" world whose only salvation, in- 
dividual, social, national, international is found 
in Jesus Christ, all this is wholesome and help- 
ful. In so far as it merely repeats criticisms 
founded on hearsay or based on insinuations 
that cannot possibly be supported by honest ex- 
amination of facts, such propaganda is destruc- 
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tive. It is denominational sabotage that will 
inevitably do irreparable harm to the denomina- 
tion and to the cause of Christ. A word of ad- 
monition is therefore in order. If you hear or read 
any critical statement or any insinuation that 
casts reflection on any Baptist agency, you owe 
it to your own integrity and sense of fairness to 
seek out the facts. Send in your complaint and 
your question and withhold judgment until you 
receive a satisfactory reply. Among other agen- 
cies about which unfair propaganda is now being 
circulated is the Council on Finance and Pro- 
motion. In order to make a fresh and objective 
study of that agency’s function, work, and re- 
sponsibility the Administrative Committee at 
its meeting in New York on January 24th ap- 
pointed a special committee consisting of War- 
ner Cole, C. S. Aldrich, R. T. Andem, Lewis 
Milan, R. C. Ostergren, Dana M. Albaugh, Mrs. 
H. G. Colwell, with C. C. Tillinghast and Reu- 
ben E. Nelson ez officio. Anybody with complaints 
or criticisms, constructive or destructive, should 
send them to Dr. Nelson. Their consideration 
by the committee is assured. 

Baptists are a democratic people. They can be 
depended upon to act intelligently and unitedly 
if they know the facts. When rumor circulates 
it is essential to determine its truth or falsehood. 
When criticism is broadcast it is important to 
ascertain its validity. Only by such process can 
a free people unitedly and enthusiastically 
achieve their corporate purpose and be true to 
their historic principles. 


Baptist Pride of Membership 
in the World Council of Churches 


NE of the first acts of the reconstructed anti- 

nazi Evangelical Church of Germany, was 
to apply for membership in the World Council 
of Churches. Forbidden by the nazi government 
in 1937 to send delegates to the world church 
conferences at Edinburgh and Oxford and at. 
subsequent meetings, this branch of German 
Christendom is thus restored to full fellowship 
with the churches of the world. A second new 
member is the Church of Norway which also 
had been suppressed during the German occu- 
pation. These two additions lift the total mem- 
bership in the World Council to 90 denomina- 
tions and communions in 31 different countries. 
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Two perplexing membership problems still 
confront the Council. One is the Church of 
Russia and the Eastern Orthodox Churches of 
Greece, Rumania, and other lands in Southeast- 
ern Europe. The other problem is the admission 
of churches in mission fields which by reason 
of relationship with denominations in America 
and Europe have a status not yet clearly defined. 

These are only two of 39 items on the impres- 
sive agenda for the first postwar meeting of the 
Provisional Committee at Geneva, Switzerland 
February 21-23, 1946. With proportionate sup- 
port from its 90 constituent members (the share 
of Northern Baptists needs substantial upward 
revision), and with the recent munificent gift of 
$1,000,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
which, as he stated, is “‘for the cause of Christian 
unity, for assistance in the religious reconstruc- 
tion of the stricken European countries, and for 
strengthening non-denominational and _inter- 
denominational Christian work in Europe,” the 
World Council of Churches stands on the thresh- 
old of a glorious era in postwar reconciliation, 
in rebuilding a shattered world, in promoting 
Protestant global cooperation, and in giving new 
Christian directive to a civilization that has 
lost its way and is desperately in need of spiritual 
renewal, and guidance in rediscovering the way 
of Christ. 

Once again Northern Baptists can feel proud 
of the farsightedness and ecumenical spirit of 
the Northern Baptist Convention which by its 
unanimous action at Los Angeles in 1939 was 
among the first of American denominations to 
join this world fellowship of Christendom. There 
are Baptists among us who would have the 
Convention withdraw from the World Council 
of Churches and its fellowship of ecumenicity. 
The sincerity of such Baptists is above reproach; 
nevertheless it is difficult to imagine what sound 
and worthy reasons could be offered in support 
of withdrawal and its consequent Baptist ecclesi- 
astical isolationism. 


Much Can Be Said in a Cablegram 
And Much Left to the Imagination 


REIGN Board Secretary E. A. Fridell has 
completed his survey of conditions in the 
Philippine Islands, particularly of war damage 
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to Baptist mission property and institutions, 
and the effects of the war on our Baptist mission 
as a whole. Just before sailing from Manila on a 
freighter for China he sent the Foreign Board the 
following cablegram: 

College faculty staff 90% lost homes possessions 
but 100% made pledges for rebuilding college. 
Financial campaign temporary reconstruction under 
way but cannot reach goals without immediate 
American help. More than 500 students hopelessly 
crowded in two borrowed buildings. Half of village 
Baptist churches worship in temporarily repaired 
buildings. Five new churches constructed. Sixteen 
town churches totally destroyed. Six seriously dam- 
aged. Twelve undamaged. About 600 Filipinos bap- 
tized during war years. War caused many deaths 
among church members. Total not yet determined. 
Relief needs include clothing, church equipment, 
school books, hospital supplies. First postwar Bap- 
tist convention crowded. Deeply moved by financial 
aid already sent seminary, hospital, nurse school, 
missionary cottages. News of three new missionaries 
coming has greatly lifted Filipino morale. 


It would be easy to expand that cablegram 
into a full page editorial. The reader can easily 
read between the lines. In his imagination he 
can picture the vast destitution and destruction, 
the courage and steadfastness of Filipino Bap- 
tists, and their sacrificial determination to build 
anew. Sacred and forever enshrined in memory 
is the martyrdom of the 11 missionaries and the 
10-year-old boy of which Mr. Clayton in his 
brief article on page 154 reminds us anew. 

The least that American Baptists can now do 
is to respond generously to the World Mission 
Crusade which includes in its $14,000,000 goal 
the reconstruction of the war shattered Philip- 
pine Islands Mission. 


Starvation Has Left the Front Page 
Because It Is No Longer News 


NE of the most disheartening paragraphs in 

the history of American journalism was 

printed recently in The New Republic. It is 
quoted in full herewith: 

A college professor just back from Rome says that 
there is danger that as many as one in six of the popu- 
lation this winter will die needlessly from hunger and 
exposure. The United States Army estimates officially 
that the whole number of deaths in Europe will reach 
a possible total of 5,000,000. In certain areas where 
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hunger is most severe, it is reported that 60% of the 
children under one year of age already have active 
tuberculosis. These items of news are printed in the 
American newspapers but as a rule obscurely. Nobody 
seems to get very much excited about them. Even to get 
the American Congress to live up to its pledged 
obligation as to UNRRA appropriations requires 
months of desperate prodding. Starvation isn’t news 
any more! 


What is happening to the soul of the American 
people? Bestialities of German nazism, brutali- 
ties of Japanese militarism, horrors of British 
obliteration bombing of German cities, slaughter 
of women and children by American atomic 
bombs, battle casualties of millions of young 
men on both sides of the war, already forgotten 
armies of maimed, mutilated, crippled, dis- 
membered, disfigured men, the whole ghastly 
14-year (September 18, 1931—-August 14, 1945) 
carnival of death—has all this so calloused, 
hardened, coarsened, and petrified the soul of 
the American people that today’s reports of 
starvation, disease, misery, and death make not 
the slightest impression? 

Two passages in the New Testament call for 
terrific emphasis today. One appears in Romans 
12:20, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” The 
other appears in Luke 10:27, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Either they are still 
relevant and valid, or they should be expunged 
and the New Testament revised. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ OnE OF THE MOST sTRIKING oF R. O. Brra’s 
cartoons in The Christian Advocate (Methodist 
paper) deals with the proposed American. peacetime 
military conscription. Uncle Sam is pictured seated 
at his desk in Washington examining his War De- 
partment’s plans for compulsory military training. 
-Behind him stands a shadowy, ghostly, sinister figure 
in a Nazi uniform. Identification is easy. Nevertheless 
the cartoonist labels him so that mistaken identity is 
impossible. It is the ghost of Adolf Hitler. The car- 
toon’s title is ONE WHO TRIED IT LOOKS ON. In in- 
fluencing public opinion against peacetime military 
conscription in the United States that single cartoon 
is more effective than a thousand editorials. 


@ PRoBaBLy EVERY PASTOR who made his rounds: 


of pastoral calls during the years of gasoline rationing 
heard his parishioners blame their A-Cards for their 
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absence from church services. It was a convenient 
and plausible excuse. Today it is no longer valid. Yet 
with gasoline again plentiful there has been no notice- 
able increase in church attendance. The late Dr. O. 
P. Gifford, whose sermons abounded in epigrams, 
once said, “An excuse is always a substitute for a 
reason.” 


@ THE FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN FOR $10,000,000 to 

complete New York’s Cathedral of St. John the Di- 

vine has been postponed in order to give priority to 

the Episcopal Church $5,000,000 World Reconstruc- 

tion Fund. “This appeal for our mission fields dev- 
(Continued on following page) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 129 
New Year’s Eve DesavucHERY 


T WAS the noisiest, most boisterous, expensive, 
drunken, disorderly welcome to the New Year 
1946 since New Year’s Eve celebration of 1940-1941, 
the last prior to Pearl Harbor. Across the United 
States there were 487 violent deaths, in traffic acci- 
dents or from shootings, stabbings, falls, suicides, 
mostly associzted with alcoholism. New York City 
conditions were doubtless duplicated, although on a 
smaller scale, in every city throughout the land. It 
was New York’s most expensive and extravagant 
celebration. The Retail Liquor Dealers Association 
had predicted that there would be enough liquor. So 
there was. Bars were permitted to remain open all 
night, for an additional $10 fee, instead of closing at 
from 1:00 a.m. to 4:00 a.m. How many hundreds or 
thousands of bars, taverns, night clubs, saloons, 
cabarets remained open was not reported. Some night 
clubs charged $40 per couple. When added to the cost 
of drinks at $1.15 per, taxes, tips to employees, etc., 
the New Year’s total came to $100 per couple. Thus 
Americans celebrated while Europeans, groveling in 
the damp cold of their devastated cities, hungry, 
ragged, diseased, discouraged, and in despair, wit- 
nessed the dawn of another year without elation or 
exultation. For them New Year’s Eve was only one 
more night of misery. The fantastic sums which 
Americans spent on New Year’s Eve would have 
made available substantial amounts of food, blankets, 
and clothing for Europe’s destitute people. When the 
American people voted for the repeal of prohibition 
in 1933 they never imagined that 12 years later some 
of them would -pay $100 per couple in liquor con- 
sumption to float in the New Year on a sea of alcohol. 
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astated by the war now has first claim upon us,” said 
Bishop William T. Manning in explaining the post- 
ponement. This Protestant Episcopal example merits 
consideration by Baptist churches who face the need 
of local church rebuilding and their obligation to the 
$14,000,000 World Mission Crusade of their own de- 
nomination. Several Baptist churches have already 
voted to defer rebuilding their own church plant until 
the World Mission Crusade has been completed. 
Others which had rebuilding or mortgage reduction 
campaigns under way before the World Mission Cru- 
sade was launched, have allocated to the Crusade a 
portion of the funds so pledged. Any missionary- 
minded Baptist concerned over the mission of Chris- 
tianity in the postwar world must agree that recon- 
struction abroad must have priority if the future of 
Baptist missions is to be assured.. 


@ AFTER LONG DELAY, which to Europe’s suffering 
millions added insult to injury, Congress appropriated 
$1,350,000,000 for relief work under the direction of 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) for the calendar year 1946. Simul- 
taneously with this appropriation came the publica- 
tion of a news story that a similar amount (exact 
figure $1,306,514,314) had been gambled by Ameri- 
eans on horse races in 1945. Most astounding was the 
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fact that although there were 221 fewer days in 1944 
in which to gamble because of wartime restrictions on 
travel and gasoline, more than 17,000,000 Americans 
succeeded in attending the horse races. Joyously, 
feverishly, frenziedly, Americans gambled a billion 
dollars on horse races in a single year. Begrudgingly, 
delayingly, reluctantly Congress voted a billion dol- 
lars for the relief of human misery. The reader can 
write his own editorial comment. 


@ RECOGNIZING THE DESPERATE NEEDS of the world 
and of our own nation in the postwar era, and sensing 
the urgent necessity of new spiritual and moral lead- 
ership, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America has called a special meeting for March 
5-7, 1946, in Columbus, Ohio. To have waited for 
the regular biennial meeting in December would have 
precluded any positive and adequate cooperative 
leadership until well into the year 1947. The Colum- 
bus meeting will thus demonstrate anew the concern 
of American churches in the problems of the postwar 
era, the need of Protestant cooperation in dealing 
with them, and the necessity for more positive and 
aggressive leadership in action. The meeting will 
divide into several sections to consider major areas of 
need and the sections will recommend programs of 
action for adoption by the entire Council. 
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> War anv Its Causpgs, by L. L. 
Bernard, Professor of Sociology at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
Mo., is a scholarly, readable, well 
documented treatise on war as a 
social institution, as analyzed by 
one of America’s leading sociolo- 
gists. Economists, financiers, re- 
ligious leaders, politicians, all have 
been interested in war and its 
causes. To all the discussion and 
literature on the subject the sociol- 
ogist now makes an important con- 
tribution. He is impressed by the 
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fact that “within historic times 
war has been not only universal but 
almost continuous,” citing as evi- 
dence the fact that during the past 
8,358 years of recorded history there 
have been only 227 years of peace 
and 3,130 years of war and within 
the last 300 years there have been 286 
wars in Europe. Likewise during 
the past 3,358 years there have been 
more than 8,000 treaties of peace and 
the average time they remained in 
force is only 10 years. Thus war is a 
sociological fact of primary sig- 





nificance and this comprehensive 
survey traces its origin and: prev- 
alence, describes types of war and 
humanity’s changing attitudes to- 
ward it, and discusses the numer- 
ous and varied causes which he 
brings into a seven-fold classifica- 
tion, cultural, biological, economic, 
imperialistic, political, geographic, 
psychological, and miscellaneous. 
As to attitudes he writes sig- 
nificantly that “those who praise 
war for itself are usually not the 
people who do the fighting when war 
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comes.” He deplores the ominous 
trend toward militarism in the 
United States and he claims that 
“we are rapidly drifting into an 
admiration for the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war.” 
He is devastating in his refutation 
of many typical rationalizations of 
war that lead the people to support 
it. He accuses the original League 
of Nations as having been only “an 
imperialistic packed chamber in 
the interests of the British Empire.” 
Several pages describe how the 
United States was being psycho- 
logically prepared for the Second 
World War long before Pearl Har- 
bor and he asks the searching ques- 
tion, “Shall we Americans allow 
the European imperialists to make 
the peace as we did in 1919 and 
thus again lose it?” It is a tribute 
to American freedom of the press 
that such a book could have been 
published in wartime. Unfortunate- 
ly he has entirely omitted one 
phase of the subject. Nowhere does 
he discuss the position and attitude 
of the Christian church as a factor 
in the causes and support of war. 
That is perhaps fortunate for the 
church, because some things that 
church bodies and church leaders 
have said about war and which the 
sociologist could have quoted have 
not been to their credit. And of 
course, the book was written before 
the atomic bomb fell upon Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. How the au- 
thor would have treated that in his 
section on “Changes in Fighting 
Equipment” would be most inter- 
esting reading. (Henry Holt and 
Co.; 479 pages; $4.25.) 


> CHurcu, Continuity AND Unity, 
by H. Burn Murdoch, is a plea for 
some type of supplemental ordina- 
tion for free church ministers in the 
united church of the future. The 
position taken on the sacraments is 
that God may work without sacra- 
ments, but that men do well to seek 
His grace in the sacraments. Most 
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of the book is an attempt to prove 
the doctrine of the apostolic suc- 
cession, outside of which, it is the 
author’s contention, there may be 
an efficient but not a valid ministry. 
This book is written in good spirit. 
What it is concerned about is not a 
primary concern of the free church 
minister. Furthermore, H. Burn- 
Murdoch would have the Roman 
Catholics in his united church, but 
does not want a united church on 
their plan of re-union. He is, of 
course, aware of the fact that they 
deny the validity of Anglican or- 
ders. It is an interesting book to 
read for an understanding of the 
theory of apostolic succession. But 
it prompts the question as to whether 
there is any chance for organic 
church union as long as the accep- 
tance of this doctrine in some form 
is made primary in the thought of 
re-union. (Macmillan, 196 pages, 
$3.50.) 


> PsycnoLtocy or REeticion, by 
Paul E. Johnson, is the latest of the 
many psychological studies of re- 
ligion made in the past half-cen- 
tury. It contends for a dynamic, 
interpersonal psychology, with the 
person as the essential unit of in- 
teraction in the social order. The 
author gives much good material on 
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the religious experience of children 
and adolescents, and covers in a 
new way the experience of conver- 
sion. There are good chapters on 
the psychology of prayer, worship, 
belief, and behavior, all of which 
lead up to a description of normal 
personality. The last chapter deals 
with the religious community and 
persons in society. The book in- 
cludes brief reports of various stud- 
ies of the questionnaire or statisti- 
cal type which attempt to get at 
corporate attitudes and conditions. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury, 288 pages, 
$2.00.) 


> AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S 
GUIDE TO THE PEace, compiled and 
edited, with an introduction, by 
Sumner Welles, former Under Sec- 
retary of State, is an imposing, im- 
pressive, huge volume of 370 pages, 
8 x 11 in size, the same size as M1s- 
sions, illustrated with more than 
125 maps, that gives an objective, 
factual, interpretative sketch of 
every country on earth. There is a 
uniform treatment throughout. In 
each case the nation’s economic 
conditions are reviewed, its recent 
history is set forth, its land and peo- 
ple are described, and it interests, 
“stakes” in the peace and the post- 
war world are analyzed. While the 
book doubtless claims for itself an 
unbiased and impartial approach, 
the authors and compilers of the 
various sections have not fully suc- 
ceeded. Thus in the case of the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, their respective “stakes in 
the peace” are not mentioned. The 
logical inference is that the authors 
and compilers and Mr. Welles him- 
self accept and agree to Mr. Joseph 
Stalin’s annexation of these little 
republics into Soviet Russia. And 
the book assumes the full restora- 
tion of French Indo-China to 
French sovereignty and the reten- 
tion of Hong Kong by Britain in- 
stead of its return to Chinese sov- 
ereignty. In its forecast of the fu- 
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ture of China it fails to accord to 
China the status of one of the 
world’s great nations. Its analysis 
of Germany likewise is neither 
truly objective nor impartial. Who- 
ever wrote the section on Germany 
could not personally have been pres- 
ent at the state funeral of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg in 19384, for he 
describes it as “reminiscent of a 
gathering of Gothic barbarians,” 
which is decidedly contrary to the 
facts. In spite of such perhaps un- 
avoidable faults of this book for ref- 
erence purposes, analyses of the 
world’s nations and peoples, and 
interesting summarizations of what 
is involved in the postwar organi- 
zation of humanity, is one of the 
most valuable publications of the 
year. (The Dryden Press; 370 
pages; $3.75.) 


> Tue Baptist Boarp or Epuca- 
TION has issued a helpful booklet 
I Chose the Ministry, copies of 
which are being sent to leaders of 
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youth throughout the Northern 
Baptist Convention for distribu- 
tion among young people of high 
school age and in college. It pre- 
sents the challenge of the ministry 
and was prepared by the Board’s 
Committee on Recruiting for the 
Ministry of which Pastor J. Melvin 
Prior of the Central Baptist Church, 
Hartford, Conn., is chairman. In 
this booklet are statements and 
testimonials of 12 outstanding and 
widely representative pastors serv- 
ing Northern Baptist churches. Ob- 
viously no man will succeed in the 
ministry unless deep in his soul he 
is conscious of a divine call that he 
cannot evade. This booklet will 
help him to be more responsive to 
that call. 
(Continued on page 190) 


Books Received 


Jesus the Man of Prayer, by Joun 
Henry Srrone, Judson Press, 125 
pages, $1.35. 

Russia and the Western World, by 
Max M. Lasrrson, Macmillan, 275 
pages, $2.50. 

The Man God Uses, by Oswaup J. 
Smitu, The Peoples Press, Toronto, 
London, 116 pages, $1.00. 

When life Gets Hard, by Jamzs 
Gorpon GiLKry, Macmillan, 138 
pages, $1.50. 

Strength for the Day, a year’s daily 
devotional messages, edited by Cuap- 
LAIN Norman E. Nyaaarp, Associa- 
tion Press, 374 pages, $1.00. 

Calling Men for the Ministry, by 
Hampton Apams, Bethany Press, 157 
pages, $1.50. 

American Jewish Y ear Book for 1945- 
1946, Jewish Publication Society, $3. 

Advance, the illustrated annual of 
the Swedish Baptist Conference of 
America, 112 pages, Conference Press, 
75 cents. 

Young People’s Prayer, by Percy 
R. Haywarp, Association Press, 82 
pages, $1.50. 

Miracles of Science, by Artuur I. 
Brown, Fundamental Truth Publish- 
ers, 287 pages, $2.50. 

Broadman Comments on the Interna- 
tional Bible Lessons, by W. R. Warts, 
Broadman Press, 396 pages, $1.50. 











The Great 
Divorce 


By C. S. Lewis. Like his 
famous best seller, The 
Screwtape Letters, C. S. 
Lewis’s new book deals with 
the interesting subject of 
Hell. With inimitable wit, 
underlaid by earnest religious 
conviction, he tells the ex- 

riences of a busload of 

hosts who take a one-day 
excursion from Hell to the 
borders of Heaven. $1.50 


The Lance 
of Longinus 


By Prince Hubertus zu Loew- 
enstein. The story of a loyal 
Roman soldier is the fore- 
ground of this novel about 
the time of Christ’s trial and 
crucifixion. He witnesses the 
events of that fateful week 
and begins to doubt his faith 
in Rome, but dreads the di- 
vinity of the Son of Man. 
Finally, as he gazes into the 
face on the cross, he sees the 
light. $2.00 


The Practice 
of Religion 


By Frederick C. Grant. Dr. 
Grant appeals to all men to 
return to the practice of re- 
ligion. Religion, he maintains, 
is not a set of opinions, views, 
ideas, but is in its essence an 
awareness of God, an aware- 
ness which vitally affects our 
way of life and our contacts 
with our fellow men. $2.50 
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When the American Conchie Returns Home 


By SIDNEY W. POWELL 


EETING G.I. Joe as he steps from the 
ee resplendent in his freshly pressed 

uniform covered with ribbons, chevrons 
and service stripes are great signs that blazon 
forth, ““Welcome, our Heroes.” Other young 
men will probably drop off trains at local sta- 
tions — make their way to their old homes with 
no welcome from their communities. Instead of 
a welcome they may be greeted with cold stares, 
for they are the returning conscientious objec- 
tors to war. What sort of a reception will they 
receive from their fellow-Christians — if and 
and when they return to their churches? To a 
great extent that will depend upon what the 
people of the churches know about the reasoning 
of the conscientious objectors, and about what 
they have been doing during the long months and 
years since they left home. The newspapers have 
told the minutest details of what our G.I.’s were 
doing. They have told us nothing about the 
C.0.’s. 

A young woman recently wrote the young peo- 
ple of her home church, “Last Sunday night I 
drove into New York City, far down toward the 
end of Manhattan Island, through the Sunday 
evening rush of honking taxis and holiday driv- 
ers, down onto the Bowery, just off Chinatown. 
I entered a basement room of the Mariners’ 
Temple, that great church and community cen- 
ter for the down-and-outers and humblest people 
of New York. The program was announced as a 
musical program put on by the Civilian Public 
Service boys from Welfare Island. I have heard a 
good many concerts, but never have I been so 
stirred as I was then, listening to those young 
men sing from the very depths of their hearts the 
great sacred music of all time. The surging har- 
mony and sustained chords were drawn out as if 
from a single instrument by their leader, Hamil- 
ton Russell, a conscientious objector from our 
church. In spite of the long and dangerous siege 
of malaria which awaits him since he volunteered 
to be a ‘guinea pig,’ he is giving all his free time 
to molding this group of his fellow conscientious 
objectors into a great choir.” 
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A different welcome awaits the conscientious ob- 
jector to war when he returns home from that 
accorded the returning service veteran, and this 
creates a problem that the churches must face 
with sympathy, rare tact, and understanding. 





A typical musician with long slender fingers 
and the temperamental nature of a musician, 
this young man spent months digging ditches, 
paying $30 a month for that questionable privi- 
lege. Then for two years he served as an attend- 
ant in a state hospital for the insane where he did 
the most menial work without complaint, be- 
cause his church had taught him that war is not 
according to the mind of Christ. He is but one of 
the unsung heroes who by reason of training and 
Christian conviction have refused to bear arms, 
but chose rather to perform “‘much needed and 
important work” for their country. 

The Associated Press recently reported that 
President Truman had presented the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to Desmond T: Doss, 
of the 307th Infantry Medical Detachment, for 
outstanding bravery in aiding his comrades dur- 
ing the fighting on Okinawa, during which he, 
himself, was wounded several times. Private 
Doss had objected to bearing arms, on con- 
scientious grounds, but he had accepted alterna- 
tive service in the Medical Corps. 

While Doss is the only conscientious objector 
to receive this greatly coveted medal, he is but 
one of thousands of unsung heroes, who share 
his religious convictions and who have rendered 
sacrificial service to their country. About 50,000 
of them have served in non-combatant work in 
the army while others have worked under civil- 
ian direction. Their work has been difficult — 
often dangerous. One young man who worked in 
a laboratory at Yale University as a technician, 
studying infantile paralysis, contracted the dis- 
ease and died. (See Missions, November 1946, 
page 490.) Others have been killed by fallen 
trees, by electrocution, and drowning. 
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Like Hamilton Russell, many C.O.’s have 
served as “human guinea pigs” in scientific 
studies and experiments. Some have endured 
semi-starvation for six months at a time while 
they worked out on treadmills. They lost about 
25% of their weight. I have seen them looking 
emaciated and almost green, and I knew it 
would take them a long time to regain their 
normal health. Others allowed their bodies to be 
covered with lice to test insecticides, and to ex- 
' periment with D.D.T., which has proved such a 
blessing to our troops in insect-infested countries. 
Still others have allowed themselves to be in- 
fected with influenza and jaundice for health ex- 
perimental purposes. When the West coast was 
alarmed over the Japanese fire balloons, hun- 
dreds of conscientious objectors were dispatched 
into the area as lookouts. Others have performed 
invaluable service ‘as fire wardens, guarding our 
forests against their worst enemy — fire. When 
forest fires broke out these conscientious objec- 
tors were dropped down in parachutes. They 
often spent days and nights without sleep fight- 
ing the conflagrations. They have helped in soil 
conservation, fighting erosion, the worst enemy 
of American agriculture. They have built dams, 
bridges, garages, telephone lines, and wild-life 
shelters. 

The “Conchies”’ who served with the Army 
received the same pay as the military men, but 
those who served under civilian direction re- 
ceived no compensation. In fact, many paid $30 
a month for the privilege of performing this diffi- 
cult work. One young man paid his own way and, 
besides, gave his total savings of $2,000 for the 
support of other conscientious objectors. The 
parents of some of these lads have contributed 
regularly to their support, while in other in- 
stances the churches with which the lads were 
connected have paid the bill, but the greatest 
part of the $1,500,000 per year required for their 
support has been contributed by the so-called 
“‘peace churches”’ — the Friends (Quakers), the 
Church of the Brethren, and the Menonites. In 
fact these churches have not only supported 
their own young men but they have contributed 
about $2,000,000 besides for the support of 
Baptists and men from other denominations. 

The “‘Conchies” have often suffered persecu- 
tion because their fellow members in the churches 











and Sunday schools have not understood their 
position. They have not understood how the 
C.O.’s fitted into our national scheme. About 
15 years ago a woman immigrant was to be de- 
nied American citizenship because she was a 
pacifist. She had testified that in the event of war 
she would not bear arms. The famous Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes knew which way the ma- 
jority of the justices of the Supreme Court would 
vote. Yet with every drop of his blood he dis- 
agreed. When the Court rendered its decision 
Holmes read his dissent, 

.. + “If there is any principle of the American Con- 
stitution that more imperatively calls for attachment 
than any other it is the principle of free thought — not 
free thought for those who agree with us but freedom for 
the thought that we hate. : . .” 

Perhaps it was due to the dissent of the 
“Yankee from Olympus” that America changed 
its attitude and during the last war the govern- 
ment has recognized the rights of the conscien-— 
tious objectors. The F.B.I. has proven them sin- 
cere and has said that they are doing “much 
needed and important work which is a real con- 
tribution to science and the welfare of mankind.” 

Still there are many church people who have 
not quite understood. In one church the pastor 
had placed the name of a conscientious objector 
with the other young men in service on the 
church. Honor Roll. There was rebellion in the 
church. Mothers said, “‘If that name stays on the 
Honor Roll, my son’s name comes off.”” The pas- 
tor replied, “Perhaps time will recognize him as 
more Christian than we are. He has taken the 
stand taken by the earliest Christians regarding 
bearing arms.” Then the pastor preached a ser- 
mon on “Making up Other People’s Minds”’ in 
which he said, “The Protestant Reformation was 
the ‘first step toward religious freedom. Our 
fathers went a step farther, insisting that each 
individual soul is responsible to God. God speaks 
to men’s consciences. Spiritual men can learn the 
will of God for themselves and make intelligent 
decisions.” Then he read his congregation the 
following statement adopted by its denomina- 
tion in annual ecclesiastical convention sermon, 
regarding conscientious objectors: 

Whereas, throughout their history, freedom of the 
individual conscience has been a basic principle of 
our faith; and 
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Whereas, there is in our denomination a group of 
sincere individuals compelled by conscience to abstain 
from participation in war; and 

Whereas, Our Churches have taught their youth 
that they ought to obey the dictates of conscience in 
all matters, including the problem of bearing arms 
or refusal to bear arms; and : 

Whereas, Our government has officially acknowl- 
edged the validity and provided for the exercise of 
such freedom of conscience by providing both armed 
forces for military service and Civilian Public Service 
Camps for the assignment of conscientious objectors 
to work of national importance; therefore, be it 

Reso.vep, that we reaffirm the sacred obligation 
of every Christian to obey his conscience, and that we 
lay upon the consciences of our people the responsibil- 
ity to maintain our bond of fellowship in Christ de- 
spite differences of opinion, and to give moral support 
and protection to those who follow the voice of 
conscience either in personal participation or refusal 





The conchie’s home-coming will not be glori- 
ous like that of the return of G.I. Joe. Dangerous 
and difficult though his work has been, there will 
be for him no G.I. Bill of Rights, no reemploy- 
ment rights, no special allowances. His adjust- 
ment to civilian life will be exceedingly difficult. 
He will return to face misunderstanding and pos- 
sible persecution. The C.O.’s are among our most 
religious young men. Many of them are objectors 
because of the lessons they learned in our Sunday 
schools, and the sermons they heard from our 
pulpits. The church must not deny its own chil- 
dren. This is the one hope of the returning con- 
scientious objector. The church must be ready to 
welcome him without prejudice and provide him 
a fellowship in which his position will be under- 
stood and in which he will be loved for his own 
sake, respected for his stand, and honored for his 





to participate in war. 


fidelity to his conscience. 


NIN IN BIN BIN ZINE 


Baptist Schools and Baptist Leadership 
Baptist school, college, and seminary presidents at their annual meet- 


ing discuss the schools and their 


HAT the schools should do 

for Baptists and what Bap- 
tists can do for their schools were 
the subjects of two spirited sym- 
posiums at the Mid-winter Con- 
ference of the Association of North- 
ern Baptist Educational Institu- 
tions, attended by representatives 
of 34 institutions, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 8, 1946. Dr. Reuben 
Nelson of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion, led the symposium 
on, “What the schools should do 
for Baptists.” “In the long history 
of Baptist educational institutions,” 
said he, “there has been too great a 
gap between the college and its 
constituency. Baptist colleges and 
seminaries ought to do everything 
in their power to make themselves 
indispensable to the churches of 
the areas in which they operate.” 
Other speakers included President 
Harvey L. Turner of Hillsdale Col- 
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By PAUL C. CARTER 


lege, President Richard I. Mc- 
Kinney of Storer College, and Dr. 
Winthrop S. Hudson of University 
of Chicago Divinity School. 

To what extent Baptists are 
really interested in Christian higher 
education was discussed in the sec- 
ond session led by President Paul L. 
Thompson of Kalamazoo College. 
What can Northern Baptists do for 
their schools, colleges and semina- 
ries? “They can provide more 
adequate financial support.” “They 
can enroll their young people.” 
“They can provide strong leader- 
ship for the Boards of these insti- 
tutions and thus play a far greater 
role in their destiny.” These were 
but a few of the observations made 
by speakers, including President 
Charles F. Phillips of Bates Col- 
lege, President W. G. Spencer of 
Franklin College and President 
Henry L. Allen of Keuka College. 


tionship to the denomination. 


Commenting on the issue as to 
whether Baptists are deeply con- 
cerned about the financial support 
of their schools, Secretary Newton 
C. Fetter, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, pointed out that from 1920 to 
1945 the Board had distributed 
$8,500,000 in addition to conduct- 
ing the New Development Pro- 
gram through which the partici- 
pating schools raised more than 
$5,000,000 from 1942 to 1945. “In 
spite of this record,” Dr. Fetter 
continued, “the leadership re- 
quirements of Northern Baptists 
calls for still greater support.” 

Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, Head- 
master of The Peddie School, Pres- 
ident of the Association, presided. 
Dr. Donald Faulkner, Director of 
the Board of Education’s Depart- 
ment of Schools, Colleges and Sem- 
inaries, serves as executive secre- 


tary. 
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The God Who Was Left in a Railroad Coach 


An incident in a railroad train in India that prompted 
some reflections on the meaning of the missionary task 


HESE are the days of festi- 
vals in India. The crops have 
been harvested and people are 
ready to spend money to satisfy 
their religious and carnal crav- 
ings. All during the year life has 
been drab and uninteresting. Now 
festivals are held all over the 
country. Usually it is in places 
of pilgrimage near a famous tem- 
ple, where the crowds congre- 
gate. Dressed in their best, the 
crowds move in the direction of 
such places. Railroads and buses 
have difficulties in handling the 
increased traffic. Gaily decorated 
bullock carts move along coun- 
try roads. After arrival respect is 
paid at the shrine of one of the 
many idols. Families or clans have 
their particular titulary deities. 
Some have brought their house- 
hold gods along to be newly con- 
secrated. The other side to a 
festival is the business section. 
Money not offered to idols is here 
spent to satisfy more ordinary 
cravings. A ribbon, a knife, a 
lantern, a plate, sweetmeats, are 
exchanged for the last farthing. 
After a day or two of worship, 
people move back from where 
they came, some with tales of 
the fun they have had and won- 
ders they have seen, others of 
the more thoughtful kind with a 
feeling of frustration. They did 
not find Him who alone can sat- 
isfy. How could idols of wood 
and stone satisfy even if people 
say it is not the image they 
worship but the vision of a god? 
So far I have not been able to ob- 
serve any uplifting experience in 
connection with idol worship. 
One day a noisy group of pil- 
grims crowded into the same rail- 
road compartment in which I 
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was traveling. At the next station 
they disembarked only to come 
rushing back again at the last 
moment looking for an idol they 
had left behind. “Where is our 
god, our. god?” the shout went 
up. They finally found him 
tucked away under a bench. They 
dragged him out just before the 
train left. They had saved their 
god. People bathe and wash their 
gods. They polish them, robe 
them, and consecrate them anew. 
It makes one’s heart ache to see 
grown people, whom you would 
think to be in the possession of 
their rightful senses, perform the 
most foolish ceremonies. 

But there is another side to the 
problem. We are in touch with it 
in the towns and other places 
where the impact of Western cul- 
ture is felt. Education and the 
resultant desire for emancipation 
is like a powerful force leading 
the people into a new experience. 
For the present the aim is still a 
confused issue of narrow nation- 
alism tied to the old religious 
mooring masts. But what it may 
become in the post war period is 
difficult to tell at present. Whither 
India? We can hear from many 
anxiously enquiring lips. Will 





Outdoor preaching in India 





there be an open door to preach 
the gospel? In this new age do we 
need to re-think, re-form, re-cast, 
our missionary aims and methods? 

Recently I was sitting in a 
barber’s chair. While my hair was 
attended to three of the other 
attendants, being idle at the mo- 
ment, were discussing politics. 
It was ancient history they were 
at and in particular the time of 
Alexander the Great, and his aim 
in establishing a world empire. 
Then present world problems agi- 
tated them. Russia, the Great 
Siberian Railway, Bagdad and 
Asiatic relations in general were 
discussed. Whither India? I 
thought, if barber boys carry on 
discussions of this kind, our 
method of presenting the gospel 
requires prayerful consideration 
of the new influences. 

And then there are the soldiers, 
who while serving in the army, 
and many of them outside India, 
accumulate knowledge and ex- 
perience which lifts them far 
above the cultural level of the 
average villager. What influence 
will this educated section have 
on the mass of the village popu- 
lation after demobilization? No 
one who is seriously concerned 
in mission work can fail to see 
that from now on the missionary 
is facing a very complex problem. 
Under the circumstances it is 
rather difficult to advance the 
claims of Christ. It is much easier 
to get a hearing while discussing 
political economy and human re- 
lationships than to interest a 
crowd in the message of Christ. 

Nevertheless our main task, 
and it is a joyful task, is to preach 
Christ, who alone can meet and 
satisfy all the needs of India. 
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Home Missions in the Postwar World 


A report of the annual meeting of the Home Missions Council of 
North America, representing 23 denominations with a total church 
membership of 28,000,000, at Buck Hill Falls, where 200 delegates 
discussed the arresting theme, “Home Missions Begin a New Era” 


W tests of the resourcefulness 

of home mission agencies gave 
deep seriousness to the annual meet- 
ing of the Home Missions Council 
of North America January 5-9, 
1946. The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., operated by a company of 
Quakers, afforded a spacious and 
quiet retreat for committee meet- 
ings and conference sessions. HomE 
Missions Beoin a New Era was 
the theme. The 200 delegates were 
disturbed over the epoch shaping 
events of 1945 which have made 
obsolete many. methods of the 
churches in their efforts to win the 
North American peoples for Christ. 
Much time was occupied in a search 
for new ways to make effective the 
old truth of the gospel. “It is now 
or never,” said Dr. Harold Bosley, 
Pastor of the Mt. Vernon Place, 
Methodist Church, Baltimore, Md., 
in the opening address. “The 
world must have the answer that 
only Jesus Christ can give.” Fol- 
lowing this preliminary emphasis 
on the urgency of home missions, 
the remaining days of the meetings 
were assigned to speakers who rep- 
resented home missions in the West 
Indies, American cities, rural areas, 
in Alaska and among migrants and 
sharecroppers. All reviewed the 
problems of the new post-war age. 
One after the other expressed con- 
cern that the way of Christ must be 
found and lived—and quickly— 
if the world is to be saved from self- 
destruction. 

In her annual report, Miss Edith 
Lowry, Executive Secretary, paid 
special tribute to the work of the 
Northern Baptist Committee on 
Juvenile Protection which is seek- 
ing to save the youth of the land 
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from crime. Dr. Mark Dawber, 
Executive Secretary, called atten- 
tion to the influx of large numbers 
of Negroes into the cities during 
the war who are not reached by the 
churches. The City Committee ex- 
pects soon to announce a program 
to reach the Negroes of the city 
that will be as significant as the 
present program among rural Ne- 
gro churches in the South. Don 
Pielstick, field worker of the Coun- 
cil, pointed to the trend in cities 
toward large housing developments 
where thousands of families make 
their homes without any church 
connection. He called for Christians 
to unite to plant religious institu- 
tions there to guide the religious 
life of these people. 

The Home .Missions Council is 
the interchurch agency of the home 
mission boards and societies of 23 
denominations with a total church 
membership of 28,000,000. Through 
it the home mission activities of 
these various denominations are 
coordinated. The Council itself has 
missions in fields which could not 
be entered by any single denomina- 
tion alone, such as missions to 
migrants, Indians in government 
schools, sharecroppers (including 
institutes for training rural preach- 
ers and rural church women), Japa- 
nese Americans and government 
projects at Boulder City, Bonne- 
ville, Grand Coulee, Arthurdale, 
Crossville Homesteads and Shasta 
Dam. There is also an effort to 
make a Christian approach to the 
Jews. Surveys are conducted in 
areas to determine needs. The Bu- 
reau of Architecture gives assist- 


ance tochurches throughout the 
country under the leadership of Dr. 
E. M. Conover. A cooperative pro- 
gram of missions publicity is de- 
signed to reach the public press. 

In his address at the concluding 
session Dr. Hermann N. Morse, 
President of the Council, declared 
that “we have to achieve a unity 
in the church to make an impress 
on our divided world.” The Coun- 
cil gave favorable consideration to 
12 proposals pointing in that direc- 
tion. They set forth the principle 
that new projects in home missions, 
particularly among Indians, be un- 
dertaken interdenominationally, and 
that programs of missions in exist- 
ing fields be coordinated through 
the formation of interdenomina- 
tional field councils. To ease racial 
tensions the Council declared itself 
as favoring more cooperation with 
the Federal Council of Churches 
and the International Council of 
Religious Education. Cooperation 
in field surveys and publicity was 
urged. The Council called for the 
integration of.people of Japanese 
descent, and their pastors, into the 
membership and leadership of es- 
tablished Caucasian churches as an 
ultimate ideal. The needs for evan- 
gelization and economic opportu- 
nity for the people of Puerto Rico 
were emphasized in a proposal to 
extend native leadership in rural 
areas. An approach to the govern- 
ment in behalf of peoples in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Amer- 
ican Indians was called for, in 
order that these people may have 
full exercise of citizenship rights. 
In addition the Council called for 
“definite steps to remove condi- 
tions which foster continuous mo- 
bility of populations” in the belief 
that a permanent community life 
is important to “the full and free 
development of Christian person- 
ality and group life.” Since the 
term of office for elected officials is 
two years, present officers con- 
tinue for another year. 
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Interpreting Budgets 
A Meditation on the Radiance of a Column of Figures 


By Revusen E. NELSON 


E winter day many years ago I hiked across the Blue Hills near 

Boston with a young friend of mine, a student of architecture. I 
remarked as we walked that I longed for the spring and the bright color- 
ing of the newly awakened landscape. We walked on quietly as my friend 
reflected upon my wish. Finally he responded with the question, “Have 
you ever noticed all the color in a winter’s landscape?” 

Then my companion went on to point out the varying shades of green 
in the pines, the degrees of brown shading into black, the haze that hung 
like a purple scarf about the shoulders of the hill, and the grays and blues 
of the winter sky. I have never looked at a winter’s landscape since with- 
out seeing the wealth of color that is there,—all because of the fact that I 
climbed a hill one winter day with an interpreter. 

You and I are walking today: in a war-devastated world, anxious to 
bring to it the best of that which the church has received from the 
abundant riches of our Lord. 

As we walk along we look at a paper in our hand. We read a list of 
organizations and opposite them budget appropriations in terms of 
dollars and cents. We glance from the paper to the picture of world need. 
That simple listing of organizations and corresponding sums of money 
might seem cold and distant; but because back through the years we 
walked with someone who made organizations and dollar signs live and 
glow with the beauty of transformed personality, that budget is radiant 
with meaning for a dark and desperate world. 

What will your companion see in the Unified Budget because he walks 


with you? 
; rlralratrotrotietiratirsttes 


The Material Aid Program 
of Northern Baptists 


A summary of what has been accomplished and 
what remains to be done in the immediate future 


PRRMPENT HARRY S. TRU- By Sran.ey I. Sruser 


MAN, a fellow Baptist, says 





that “this winter more than 300,- 
000,000 war victims throughout the 
world are paying the cost of victory 
in poverty, disease, cold and hun- 
ger. In all the countries devastated 
by war, lack of clothing intensifies 
their hardships. Their need. is im- 
mediate and desperate.” 

Reports from Europe indicate 
more than 25,000,000 homeless peo- 
ple milling about Europe, nearly 
1,000,000 living in holes in War- 
saw; 6,000,000 destroyed in Rus- 





sia, Rumania crippled by the worst 
drought in fifty years, Greece de- 
pleted of just about everything; 
poor wheat harvest in Italy, and 
France living on an average per 
day food consumption of only 
1,800 calories. “Europe is threat- 
ened by a catastrophe this winter 
which has no precedent since the 
Black Death in 1848,” said The 
London Sunday Observer. 
Conditions in the Far East are 
as bad, if not worse. Reports reveal 























German women hard at work re- 
moving the rubble from one of their 
bomb-shattered cities 


untold suffering, homeless wander- 
ing millions, and hunger beyond all 
calculation. The Church Commit- 
tee for Relief in Asia, one of the 
agencies supported by the Baptist 
World Relief Committee, has a goal 
of $1,600,000 for 1946 “to help 
clothe, feed, house and care for 
millions whose lives have been rav- 
aged by the years of war.” It aims 
to send to the Far East $7,000,000 
worth of used clothing. American 
missionaries are now distributing 
2,000,000 vitamin tablets, 1800 
pairs of shoes, and 12 tons of cloth- 
ing. “Half the population of the 
entire world lives in Asia,” says - 
Dr. A. Henry Birkel. “ Years of re- 
lentless war have robbed these 
impoverished peoples of the little 
they ever had. Millions have per- 
ished. Countless milliens are home- 
less, helpless, hungry, sick and in 
rags. To whom can they look but 
to Christian friends in America?” 


Tae Baptist Revier Recorp 


Northern Baptists already have a 
splendid relief record that will sur- 
prise most of us. Here is a summary 
of what we have been doing. 

Northern Baptists have sent 
51,776 kits for Russian relief, greatly 
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appreciated by Russian Baptists, 
and 17,307 Christmas relief boxes 
to Europe, Burma, and the Philip- 
pines, covering much Baptist terri- 
tory. To France and Belgium went 
27 cases of White Cross materials. 
Shipments are also going to Czecho- 
slovakia and Holland through co- 
operation with the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction which has aided the 
denomination in many ways. Before 
it was possible to get bulk ship- 
ments of relief materials to Europe, 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society sent food and clothing 
packages to Baptists in France and 
Belgium. In addition to the Christ- 
mas packages, 118 boxes of cloth- 
ing, and 60 food packages have 
been sent to responsible Baptist 
leaders in France and Belgium. 

The ABFMS is now working on a 
list of supplies for Poland, Norway, 

and Czechoslovakia, and for Ger- 

many and other areas as soon as 

the way is opened. It has purchased 

$7,000 worth of surplus Army sup- 

plies in Europe, which is now being 

distributed where it will do the 

most good. To Sweden $1000 has 

been sent for relief among Baltic 

refugees, many of whom are Bap- 

tists. 


Woruip Revier ComMMITTEE 


All of the above material aid has 
been sent out in addition to the vast 
amount of help furnished through 
the World Relief Committee. Last 
year $201,730 was allocated by this 
committee. A total of $898,378 
has been distributed by this Com- 
mittee since its creation in 1940. 
Through the Church Committee for 
Asia Relief and the World Council 
Service Commission, clothing, food, 
vitamins, and medical supplies have 
gone to Baptists throughout Eu- 
rope, Burma, China and the Philip- 
pines. In Europe we have also aided 
in supplying motor equipment and 
shelter. Dr. Edwin A. Bell, Euro- 
pean representative of the ABFMS, 
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Distributing relief clothing to destitute children in China 


has worked in close cooperation 
with the World Relief Committee 
and the World Council Service 
Commission, in the distribution of 
material aid. A special worker, in 
relation to the French organization 
CIMADE, is being supported. In 
Asia many Baptist missionaries 
have been members of relief com- 
mittees and distribution agents. 

The World Relief Committee is 
also helping to support the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the 
Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction, the 
International Committee of the 
YMCA (War Prisoners’ Aid), the 
American Bible Society (Orphaned 
Missions) the YWCA and the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Baptist needs now have pri- 
ority. 

Much help has also been given 
to many individual cases which 
cannot be listed here. 


WHAT OF THE FuTURE? 


This represents the splendid 
work of the past. Now what about 
the future? 

At Atlantic City in 1944 the 
Northern Baptist Convention ap- 





pointed a clothing and relief packet 
committee, to promote the Russian 
household kit and the Christmas 
package campaigns. Because of the 
growing need of material aid, in 
Europe and Asia, this committee 
has been renamed “Material Aid 
Committee” and the scope of its 
work enlarged. 

It will cooperate with the Relief 
Committee of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in large support 
for the work of the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction. The two committees 
will share warehouses and do much 
of their planning together. 

The White Cross program is be- 
ing gradually expanded. All White 
Cross supplies stored in local 
churches, can now be shipped to 
national headquarters. Quantities 
of supplies may soon be shipped 
overseas. White Cross workers are 
asked to watch for further an- 
nouncements. 

The World Relief Committee 
will be continued with the Material 
Aid Committee of the denomina- 
tion and the Church Committee 
for Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction. It will, as heretofore, 
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be on the basis of allocating funds 
to approved relief agencies. Whereas 
last year its work was a part of the 
World Emergency Forward Fund 
it is now a direct part of the World 
Mission Crusade. All contributions 
to world relief are credited to the 
$4,000,000 emergency phase of the 
Crusade, which is a part of the to- 
tal $14,000,000 goal. 


Wuat We Can Do Now 


In view of the increased world 
needs this is what we as Northern 
Baptists should do: 

1. Continue support and enlarge 
the White Cross. Write Miss Irene 
A. Jones, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., for detailed 
information. 

2. Send material aid—clothing, 
bedding and shoes—to our ware- 
houses in New Windsor, Maryland, 
and Modesto, California. These are 
warehouses of the Church Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction and the name of your 
local church should be on all pack- 
ages so that they will be credited to 
Northern Baptists. (Tie shoes in 
pairs, and three piece suits to- 
gether.) This material should be in 
good condition and sent prepaid. 
Northern and Southern Baptists 
are making this a joint project. A 
joint Northern and Southern Bap- 
tist warehouse will soon be opened 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

8. Give cash gifts to the World 
Mission Crusade for world relief. 
This will be credited to the total 
$14,000,000 World Mission Cru- 
sade and will be distributed by the 
World Relief Committee. Needs 
are pressing and gifts are necessary 
immediately. Write Stanley I. Stu- 
ber, Executive Secretary, World 
Relief Committee, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., for de- 
tailed information. 

4. If you desire to send individ- 
ual packages direct to some person 
or field, communicate with Secre- 
tary Dana M. Albaugh, American 








Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. This type of material 
aid will be expanded as new areas 
are opened and shipping space be- 
comes available. 

Christianity will be judged in the 
next few years very largely by its 
world relief program. As Northern 
Baptists let us not fail in this time 
of dire need. Let us send forth our 
Good Samaritans to prepare the 
way for our Evangelists. Let us now 
—not tomorrow or sometime in the 
future—assemble used clothing, 
bedding, shoes, and send to our 
Baptist warehouses at New Wind- 
sor, Maryland, and Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. Let us give cash for world 
relief through our World Mission 
Crusade. 

And above all let us pray for all 
those who are in need, that we may 
feel a kinship with them, and that 
God, in His great wisdom, may 
lead us all toward a solution of our 
world problems. 


Our Most Important 
Every Member Enlistment 


This year’s Every Member En- 
listment, said Dr. Reuben E. Nel- 
son to the Administrative Commit- 
tee at its meeting on January 24th, 
“is the most important one we 
have ever had.” As Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion he was referring to 
the 1946-1947 Unified Budget 
which takes a big step upward, 
from $3,600,000 to $4,400,000, 
which means a 22% increase. 

It is in this year’s Every Mem- 
ber Enlistment that we must un- 
derwrite next year’s Unified Budget. 
This might be accomplished by en- 
rolling 22 new givers of record to 
missions for every 100 givers now 
enrolled, or else by asking present 
givers to increase their individual 
pledges by 22%. Probably success 
will be achieved by a combination 
of the two methods—enlisting new 
givers of record and securing a 








more complete enlistment of pres- 
ent givers. 

The World Mission Crusade does 

not cover the entire program of ad- 
vance envisaged by our denomina- 
tion. There are increases in many 
items included in the Unified Budget, 
and it is important that it should 
be raised in full. 
- Each church should bring home 
to all of its members the responsi- 
bility for supporting not only the 
local church program, but the 
world wide mission of the church, 
through the Unified Budget and 
the World Mission Crusade, as 
well. This means enlisting the total 
menibership through a thorough 
canvass. 


How It Seems 
To Be Home Again 


We have had a wonderful time 
for the past five years in Burma 
and India. “‘ Never a dull moment,” 
surely. But there is a wonderful 
feeling in coming home again, 
which probably cannot be matched 
by any other experience. We are 
never homesick, but the reunion 
with relatives and friends, the 
sights and sounds of America, good 
American food to eat once more— 
it’s all pretty grand! Some of the 
simplest things seem best to us— 
good dairy milk to drink (we have 
been using buffalo’s milk which is 
very rich and wholesome, but taste- 
less); apples (we had not had a 
good apple for five years); city 
streets with no cows in them (the 
sacred cow wandersat will in India) ; 
the green of well-kept lawns; clean, 
wholesome smells everywhere in- 
stead of the many-colored odors 
and stenches of the Orient. And so 
on! I am to renew my studies at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
but weekends I shall be free for 
deputation work; and we hope that 
both of us may have opportunities 
to get out in the churches and tell 
about our life and experiences in 
Burma.—Leonard Crane. 
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Around the Clock at the Bethel Christian Center 


A visitor’s impressions of the social and evangelistic 
fullness of the daily program at the Christian Center 


By DOROTHY O. BUCKLIN 
















the Bethel Neighborhood Center 


NE of the high spots on a State 

Convention trip in the Middle 
West was a stop-over at Bethel 
Neighborhood Center in Kansas 
City. A gracious welcome by the 
Bethel staff, Rhoda Lundsten, Rev. 
and Mrs. C. W. Harmon, Helen 
Chase and Opal Stoner, made me 
feel immediately at home. Mr. 
Harmon is the pastor of the church 
of 65 members and directs a full 
program of activities. 

A Bethel day begins early, for the 
first arrival may come through the 
big front doors at any moment 
after 6:00 a.m. The earliest “good 
morning ” comes from a three-year- 
old boy and a four-year-old girl as 
their mother stops on her way to 
work to leave them at the Center 
for the day. Her husband is ill in a 
hospital. So this mother goes off to 
her essential job knowing that the 
missionaries will give loving care 
and good training to her little ones. 
By eight o’clock the 16 regular 
members of the day nursery, three 
girls and 18 boys, have arrived. 
The last ones to leave will be called 
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ABOVE: Children marching into 


for at 6:00 p.m. Miss Stoner and 
Miss Chase, with one of the mothers 
as an occasional helper, divide the 
responsibility for the nursery, cook- 
ing the simple but nourishing noon 
lunch, serving afternoon crackers 
and milk, teaching through song 
and story and their own Christian 
lives that God cares for his world 
and especially for his children. 

By mid morning a group of neigh- 
borhood women are busy in the 
sewing room, making aprons and 
children’s quilts from White Cross 
goods and patchwork pieces. ““The 
materials are such pretty colors, 
we love to work on them.” “‘There’s 
so much we can do and we’re glad 
to help Miss Lundsten that we 


hate to leave.” These are the usual 
farewell comments. 

As the women go out the Junior 
High girls arrive for their cooking 
club. Throughout the year when 
weather permits, Miss Lundsten 
uses the outdoor fireplace. While 
the nursery children are playing 
on their side of the sunny back- 


BELOW: A happy and enthusiastic 
group of girls enjoy the song service 
in their evening meeting 






» eee ttn de , 
4 P ae a ese 


ABOVE: Miss Rhoda Lundsten giv- 
ing instruction in cooking 
yard where the swings are, the 
girls fry bacon and scramble eggs, 
roast apples and warm the cocoa. 
A kindly neighbor who lives in a 
trailer in the lot next door brings 
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over a new volley ball and loans it 
for an exciting game of Dodge ball 
that lets us all exercise legs and 
lungs (!) after we sample the 
cookery. 

My visit happened to come on 
Friday and so it was boys’ night in 
the gymnasium and game rooms. 
A ping-pong tournament crowded 
the lower floor. Checkers had their 
devotees upstairs. Basketball prac- 
tice kept things on the move in the 
gym. It was Polish night in the 
chapel and the Polish Baptist 
group had a fine young Russian- 
American ministerial student as 
their speaker. He used the Russian 
language, but the Polish folk 
understood him. 

Throughout the day White Cross 
packages arrived and new supplies 
were sorted from the used clothing. 
We look into the supply closets and 
plans are laid for the bi-monthly 
rummage sale. The poster made by 
one of the Center girls to advertise 
the sale is placed in the window by 
the door. 

Before the day is quite finished, 
plans are laid for Saturday’s clubs 
and nursery session and for the 
Sunday services which will be the 
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LEFT: Future checker champions at 
a practice game. ABOVE: A class in 
the week-day church school 


high point of the week. The late 
evening is filled with echoes of the 
Summer Service Project, for one of 
the Ottawa University girls has 
come to spend the night. She helps 


to recall the happy experiences of 
the 14 university volunteers who 
gave most of the summer vacation 
to the Bethel Center and to the 
nearby Mexican and Polish Baptist 
Mission Churches. 

Once again I found myself im- 
pressed with the fullness of a 
Christian: Center program, very 
proud of the quality of our Bethel 
staff, and heartened by the glimpses 
of the many varied ministries which 
bring Christ into a community that 
so much needs Him, and which 
prepare the hearts of young and old 
of the neighborhood to receive Him 
gladly. 











THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 
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A Fellowship of Prayer 
By Mary Bera Futon 


ELEN BARRET MONT- 

GOMERY, of blessed mem- 
ory, once asked this soul-search- 
ing question: “Is the path to your 
bedside where you kneel to pray as 
worn as the path to your mirror?” 
That question was followed by this 
prophetic statement: “If God’s 
people, those who profess to love 
Him, would spend half the time 
in earnest, believing prayer, that 
they now spend in activities, a 
wave of spiritual energy would 
sweep the earth.” , 

It was the need for a “wave of 
spiritual energy” that inspired the 
National Committee on Woman’s 
Work, early in the new year, to 
launch the Fellowship of Prayer. 
This Fellowship was born in prayer, 
for our hearts were hushed into 
stillness as in deep humility we 
waited silently, expectantly before 
God. There came then the united 
promise of the 25 members pres- 
ent to engage daily in interces- 
sory prayer, that God’s name might 
be honored and His workers be 





strengthened for their tasks by His 
Power. During the succeeding 
months, women throughout the 
length and breadth of the denomi- 
nation have joined us in special . 
prayer for God’s blessing upon His 
work and His workers. We remem- 
ber the words of Jesus who said, 
“Watch ye, therefore, and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy... .” 

This calls for disciplined living. 
We earnestly ask, How Christian 
are we? And the answer must be 
that we are only as Christian as 
others can see Christ in us. We 
would therefore pray with the 
Psalmist: “Create in me a clean 
heart O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me ” 

It means also deep thinking— 
meditating on things that are 
lovely and of good report—the 
true, the honest, the just, the pure. 
Then our vision will be clear and 
our prayer will reach the heart of 
God. 

And, too, we must have the will 

to do God’s Will. Surely it is within 

the purpose of God that we shall 
(Continued on page 188) 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Molding the Shape of the New World 


By HeLen Morse WIGGINTON 


HE late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said, “ We exult in the thought 
that it is the young, free men and 
women of the United Nations who 
will mold the shape of the new 
world.” We may well pause and 
think upon these words as we of 
1946 look back to the yesterday of 
1871, now a dream, and forward to 
the tomorrow of 1971, only a vision, 
for we well realize that only today, 
1946, well lived, can justify the 
dream of 1871, and bring to pass 
the vision of tomorrow. 
“We shall do so much in the years to 
come, 
But what have we done today?” 
Nrxon WATERMAN. 
“This is the generation of them 
that seek him”—‘“ young, free men 
and women—who will mold the 
shape of the new world”—“ But 
what have we done today?” 





The third objective of the Dia- 
mond Anniversay of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society is meant for every woman 
in every church. It is meant for 
every reader of this article, be 
that reader man, woman, pastor, 
husband, layman, a Church school 
teacher, deacon, or just a church 
member who happened to pick up 
Missions Magazine. 

This third objective is Enuist- 
MENT. Enlistment of new friends 
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for all missionary endeavor. “This 
1s the generation of them that seek 
him.” Yes, it is! But how can those 
that seek Him find Him unless you 
and I are enlisting them in His 
causes, enlisting them in the shap- 
ing of the new world? 


\hibilililili/ 





ADVANCE 


“We will erise 
end build.” 
Mek 200 


“Whom shall we enlist?” is'‘your 
immediate question. The general 
answer is: every individual in your 
local church and among your social 
friends who is not now interested in 
and informed about world missions 
or about the fact that the church, 
and your church in particular, is 
trying to help mold the shape of the 
new world. The more specific an- 
swer is: Enlist the women who were 
in Red Cross volunteer services as 
drivers of station wagons or cars, 
as nurses aides and blood donor 
attendants; young women who 
have been returned from the armed 
services of our country and the Red 
Cross overseas units; and women 
who held wartime positions. All 
these now have free time for other 
volunteer services. Surely we need 
them in our work! 

There are two groups of often 
neglected and forgotten women in 
our churches, women who also want 


to have a part in shaping the new 
world. These are: 

First—the housed-in woman who 
cannot get out to meetings regu- 
larly, either because of small chil- 
dren to care for, an ill member of 
her family to look after, or because 
she herself is ill. These women can 
be enlisted in a Missions Home 
Department. A special committee 
can keep in touch with them by 
phone, by card, by the printed page 
of free literature given out at meet- 
ings, by being included in the Mis- 
sion Study plans and reading pro- 
gram of the church, by inclusion in 
the prayer-hour plans and the stew- 
ardship activities. They should also 
be informed of Christian Citizen- 
ship needs, for they can and will 
write their Christian views to Sena- 
tors, Representatives, radio sta- 
tions, and other such groups, if 
they are first informed by you and 
me, and if we enlist their aid. Just 
enlisting this group alone will 
greatly strengthen your local soci- 
ety and will be giving joy to lives 
that also long to “mold the shape 
of the new world.” Dare we pass 
these women by? 

Second—is our great group of 
business and. professional women. 
Too long these have been over- 
looked! Within this group may be 
doctors, nurses, teachers, secreta- 
ries, business executives, clerks and 
many others. Look that list over. 
These are women who see the world 
from such different viewpoints, but 
they are members of our churches 
and they, too, want to help “mold 
the shape of the new world.” In 
many instances they will mold it 
outside the church. It is up to us to 
enlist their help to do it also within 
the church. These women need to 
meet during evening hours or Sat- 
urday or even Sunday afternoons. 
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These women need a streamlined, 
challenging program. They need us, 
who have more time, to worry over 
the more time-consuming matters 
of reporting and numerous com- 
mittee meetings and the like. But 
these women are large in their vi- 
sion, competent in their ability to 
plan and manage, and generous in 
their gifts. Some of these women 
will one day marry or retire from 
active business, and then what? If 
they have been enlisted now, they 
will naturally and easily help us in 
our regular women’s work. These 
women are a great part of that 
“generation that seek him.” Let us 
all get busy and enlist them imme- 
diately as a part of this great 
Diamond Anniversary of today. 

Unless we do enlist both these 
great groups within our churches, 
we have no right to our usual state- 
ment that “every woman in our 
church is a member of our Wom- 
an’s Society.” She is free to be, yes, 
but have we truly tried to ENLIST 
EVERY WOMAN? 

Now, to go farther than we have 
in the past, there should be the en- 
listment of the men of our churches. 
“The min who says ‘It can’t be 
done’ is liable to be interrupted by 
some one doing it.” Let us be that 
some one and do it during the 75th 
year of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
Again, you ask “Whom shall we 
approach?” And again, the answer 
is ALL. The more specific answer 
is first, start at home with husband, 
son, father and brother; then branch 
out to friends. Our easiest enlistees 
since this terrible war should be 
those men, who, while in the armed 
service, saw mission stations. Those 
men are definitely “the generation 
that seek him.” Shall we help them 
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or discourage them, for we must do 
one thing or the other, there is no 
half way? 

If we are going to help them, we 
are going to need to re-plan many 
of our present mission programs. 
We can add meetings at night or 
Sunday evenings for the men. We 
can use more men speakers. We 
can ask the men to help us with 
slides and movies of mission work, 
with building equipment for pag- 
eants. We can include them in our 
reading program and in our Chris- 
tian Friendliness calls and field 
trips. Missions is a total church 
project, calling for the participa- 
tion of everyone, man and woman. 
This is a new idea to some churches 
but successfully done in others. Let 
us all, “the generation of them that 


seek him,” make this “what we 


have done today,” 1946. 

There is another part of “the 
generation of them that seek him” 
for which we must undertake en- 
listment—our routu. They, too, 
must have a large part in molding 
“the shape of the new world.” 
1946, well-lived today, will justify 


+—  ———— + 
A CALL TO PRAYER 


DiscovER 
That many new women may be enlisted 
for the total women’s program. 
TRAIN 
That each local society may give seri- 
ous attention to training these en- 
listed women and discovering their 
talents. 
SACRIFICE 
That sacrificial stewardship may be as 
characteristic of Baptist women fac- 
ing tragic world needs in 1946 as it 
was 75 years ago. 


+ + 


that daring dream of 1871 and 
bring to pass the vision of 1971. 
Our Northern Baptist youth have 
fine plans and glorious vision of 
their own, but youth needs counsel, 
youth needs encouragement and, 
more concrete yet, youth needs 
sponsors and counselors. Today we 
need to enlist many new conse- 
crated sponsors for World Wide 
Guild groups. Those two youngest 
ages, Ann Judson and Sally Peck, 
just cannot carry on alone, for they 
are high school and college girls and 
lead busy lives. They need encour- 
agement, they need enlistment or 
they lose heart and another World 
Wide Guild Chapter drops from the 
rolls. W.W.G., besides meaning 
World Wide Guild, means Wom- 
an’s Work Guaranteed. Have we 
forgotten that? Enlistment of World 
Wide Guild sponsors in 1946 means 
missionary mothers and missionary 
workers in 1971. 

Enlisting Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship Counsellors should be so easy 
if we seek those counsellors by cou- 
ples. A man and wife can then to- 
gether have the great privilege and 
awesome responsibility of being the 
Christian guides to many young 
people who worship and fellowship 
together. Enlistment of such a cou- 
ple means enlistment of their home, 
with an ever open door for those 
whom we would teach to grow up 
close to their Lord, whom we would 
teach to marry within the church 
and for whom we would set the 
example of a Christian home. Right 
here at our very doors we have 
“the young, free men and women 
of the United Nations who will 
mold the shape of the new world.” 
(Continued on page 189) 












Mrs. Pixley, who is serving as 
superintendent of nurses, sends the 
following report: 

“The recent capping service for 
the new class of nurses in training 
was an impressive occasion. It was 
held in the sala at the girls’ school 
by candlelight and huge vases of 
poinsettia were the only decora- 
tion. After Miss Hall gave the stu- 
dents their caps, they crossed the 
platform to receive words of advice 
and Florence Nightingale lamps 




















UPPER LEFT: John S. Pixley, M.D. UPPER RIGHT: Mrs. Jobn S. Pixley and the three other Pix- 
leys. ABOVE: A street scene in Managua, capital city of Nicaragua, and its railroad station 


Dr. John S. Pixley 
Returns to Nicaragua 


After two years’ medical service 
in the United States Army, Dr. 
John S. Pixley arrived in Managua, 
Nicaragua, December 19, 1945, to 
resume his work at the Baptist 
Hospital in that city. This is the 
only hospital in western Nicaragua 
which employs trained nurses. In 
spite of its limited space of only 25 
beds the Baptist Hospital is con- 
sidered one of the best medical 
institutions in Nicaragua. The ur- 
gent need on this field is a new 
building, which is a must item in the 
World Mission Crusade. 
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from Miss Irrizarry. The lamps 
were lighted from a lamp on a table 
in the center of the platform. With 
their lamps lighted the girls gave 
the Florence Nightingale pledge. A 
number of doctors, friends of the 
hospital, and the parents of the 
girls attended. The Noticia (local 
paper) has carried accounts of the 
arrival of Dr. Pixley for the last 
month and a half and not a day 
passes that we do not have calls 
asking for consultation with Dr. 
Pixley. The cook says she is both- 
ered in the market with questions 
as to when he will arrive and how 
soon he will have consultations and 


perform operations after his arrival. 
Dr. Leopoldo Sanchez, who was in 
charge of the hospital during Dr. 
Pixley’s absence, is an excellent 
physician and has won a place for 
himself in this country. Besides his 
duties at the hospital, he teaches 
at the University. His first-year 
class in anatomy meets here each 
Wednesday to study dog anatomy. 
We move the hospital car out and 
transform the garage into an oper- 
ating room. Dr. DeBayle uses this 
garage operating room on Satur- 
days. Don Arturo Parajon, pastor 
of the Central Baptist Church, con- 
tinues to help us bring the gospel 
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to those who attend the clinic and 
visits with those who are hospital- 
ized. It means a walk of two miles 
each time he comes out and the 
dust in these days is terrific.” 


A Japanese-American G.I. 
Writes to His Parents 


Dear Mom and Dad: 

I received your letter today, 
Mon, and a letter from you yester- 
day, Dad, so I thought I should get 
about answering them today. 

The thing that caught most of 
my attention was your feelings 
about V-J Day. As Issei your feel- 
ings must be essentially different 
from those of us Nisei, and I am 
happy to say that I understand 
your feelings very well because of 
the closeness of parents and chil- 
dren in our family. The defeat of 
Japan to you is not just another 
defeat of an enemy country, but it 
is the defeat of the land where you 
were born and raised. Japan to me 
is foreign—as foreign as any coun- 
try could be; and what little I do 
know about it, I learned from 
studying about it in school as I did 
about other countries. From you I 
learned about the Japanese people 
—the way they think and believe. 
I am sure that within each Issei 
there is some part of Japan left— 
a good part. For we Nisei have 
learned from you Issei things like 
honor, pride, devotion to duty, en- 
durance and honesty, and we shall 
always be indebted to you for 
them. Yes, we are Americans, be- 
cause we were born in America, and 
we are good Americans because you 
taught us to be. I’m proud of my 
heritage, proud of the things it has 
taught me, but I am proudest of 
you because of the things you have 
done and sacrificed to make me a 
Goop AMERICAN. 

You can never be Americans be- 
cause of the law, but inside, you, 
too, are Americans—even better 

Americans than I shall ever be, for 
you were the pioneers for us Nisei, 








and what you have accomplished 
is a wonderful thing. You toiled 
through hardships, set-backs, and 
prejudices and yet you raised a 
generation of Niseis loyal to the 
country in which they were born, 
and that is a very, very great thing. 
I, or no one, will ever know the 
hardships that you went through, 
but I hope you will take some 
repayment for those hardships in 
knowing that your children are 
good Americans, for we are! 

So in the defeat of Japan we 
Niseis want to share with you not 
the defeat of your birthland, but 
the end of the war—the end of kill- 
ing, dying, and destruction. War is 
war and one side has to win as the 
other has to lose. I realize that as 
Isseis you didn’t want either side 
to win. You DIDN’T WANT THE 
wak, but it is over now and you 
can be happy in that fact alone. 
Now let us pray even harder and 
longer for a fair and just peace that 
will last; a peace where all the 
world can live without want, for 
only in a world free from want can 
there ever. be REAL PEACE. 

I'll close now. God be with you 
till we are together again. 

Your loving son, 





The Negro Doorman 
at the Banquet 


During Brotherhood Week in a 
town in western Massachusetts last 
year, Jewish, Christian, Negro and 
white folk met in the leading hotel 
for a banquet. For the first time a 
Negro was asked to participate on 
the program—a lay leader in the 
local Negro church. He is employed 
as doorman in the same hotel in 
which the banquet was held. His 
opening statement so caught the 
attention of the group that they 
listened intently as he spoke. His 
opening words were, “For 29 years 
I have waited for this opportu- 
nity for fellowship with my white 
friends.” The women of the First 








Baptist Church in that town were 
so stirred by the message of the 
Negro man that they have been do- 
ing something about it. First, they 
called in homes to become better 
acquainted with the Negro women 
who live in the community. Later 
in the spring the church school offi- 
cers and teachers of the Negro and 
white Baptist churches in that com- 
munity met for a church supper 
and conference. It is in working 
together and facing our problems 
that we get to know one another. 


Programs! Programs!! 
Programs!!! 


Five unusual programs for youth 
and adult groups for only five cents. 
Send today to the Baptist Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or to any branch 
of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society for the pamphlet, Five 
Procrams Basep on Home Mis- 
ston Digest II. 

Titles and authors are as follows: 

Serve Your Country ror Gop! by 
Gordon S. Deer, a program for young 


people. 
Fact—Nor Fancy! by Violet M. 


Hoener, a service of information and 
inspiration concerning missionary work 
among uprooted people. 

Harvesters For Curist, by Elanore 
Hurlburt, a program on evangelism. 

Waat Ovr Service Men Have 
Seen or Home Missions, by Leonard 
Campbell, a dramatic sketch and a 
quiz program. 

Home Mission N&EDs IN THE Post- 
waR Wortp, by Marguerite Hazzard, 
a program on building. 

Miss Grace Cross, President of 
the Senior Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship of Richmond Hill Baptist 
Church, Long Island, N. Y., writes: 
“The presentation of this program 
—Srrve Your Country ror Gop 
—was a fine means of acquainting 
the young people with the Home 
Mission Digest. Through our talks 
I am sure we did impress the impor- 
tance of home missions and the 
value of Home Mission Digest II.” 
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MISSIONARY:> EDUCATION 


Missionary Reading List 


There is ready now a completely 
revised list of books that have ap- 
peared on The National Missionary 
Reading Program in the years 1939- 
1940 through 1945-1946. These 
books remain a part of the reading 
program for 1946-1947 and may 
receive five points for each book 
read. Biographies and copies of 
Missions that have appeared on 
the National list prior to that date 
also may receive credit. Keep such 
older books of lasting value on 
various countries as you may have 
in your library. They may be re- 
listed during a year of special study. 
Weed out dilapidated books. Re- 
cover good books. Put your library 
in good condition. Have a complete 
catalogue of books. Make them 
available. Publicize books of spe- 
cial interest to men and boys as 
well as those liked by women, girls 
and children. People are reading. 
Help them to read good books that 
should guide their growth in per- 
sonal Christian experience and 
Christian world fellowship. 25 cents. 


Preview of Some 1946-1947 
Books 


India and The Christian and Race 


Inpia At tHe THRESHOLD. L. 
Winifred Bryce. A picture of India 
today—its labor, health, women, 
and youth movements. The Chris- 
tian influence and accomplishments, 
and forecast of the new India. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents. “Study 
and Worship Program,” by R. L. 
Howargp, based on Inpia AT THE 
THRESHOLD and Baptist text. 25 
cents. 

SaLute To Inpua. J. Z. Hodge. 
Informed and constructive inter- 
pretation of the political struggle in 
India and story of missionary serv- 
ice and the growth of the Indian 
church. Cloth $1.25; paper 60 cents. 
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THE RACES OF MAN 





MEN WN TIME WE CAN AND WE MUST LIVE wy PEACE. 


Tue Resirte or VENKATA 
Reppti. Pearl Dorr Longley. Village 
life in South India changed through 
Christian influence. Priced $1.50. 

Our Country Is Innis. By 
young Indians and their leaders, 
compiled by Rebecca Wells Loeffler, 
illustrated by Janet Smalley. Rec- 
ord of youth’s part on the building 
of a new India through serious 
study, sacrificial service, and prep- 
aration for progressive leadership. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents. 

Tuts Is Inna. Arthur Mosher. 
Pictures, graphs, and maps illus- 
trate the story of life in India’s vil- 
lages and cities told in this attrac- 


ALL RACES PRODUCE GREAT ART 


Primitive man, civilized man. white. yellow 





tive pamphlet designed for all age 
groups. Large format, 25 cents. 
Foun anp Festiva From INpIA. 
Rose Wright. Paper 25 cents. 
Watt Map or Ino. A political 
map in four colors. Size 28 x 22 
inches. 25 cents. 


The Christian and Race 


Portrait oF A Prrerim: Buell G. 
Gallagher. A search for the Chris- 
tian Way in Race Relations. Race 
Relations Sunday sermon produces 
layman’s challenge to pastor to 
prove statements. Latter visits ten- 
sion areas and through letters, ar- 
ticles, and speeches gives picture of 
his discoveries about problems and 
some solutions in race relations. 
Special interest to men. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60 cents. “Study and 
Worship Program” and Baptist 
text by R. Dean Goodwin. 25 cents. 


Study and Action Series on Race 


Prepared as a unit to offer an 
interpretation of Bible teachings, a 
presentation of scientific facts, and 
suggestions for effective action. 25 
cents each. 

Seexinc To Be CurisTIAN IN 
Race Rexations. Benjamin E. 
Mays. To help the reader check his 
beliefs in the light of truths found 
in the Bible and to be genuinely 
Christian in his relationships with 
all races. 

SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT 
Race. Ethel J. Alpenfels. An anthro- 
pologist answers most frequently 
asked questions about race in youth 
groups. Scientific facts explode 
myths. 

Know—Tuen Act. Margaret C. 
McCulloch. Difficulties in race rela- 
tions and many kinds of effective 
action to correct them. 


Supplementary Material 


Bryonp. Presupice: A Story of 
the Church and Japanese Ameri- 
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cans by Toru Matsumoto. The fac- 
tual account of the church and the 
Japanese Americans from the time 
war was declared, through reloca- 
tion center experiences, and their 
ultimate return to normal life. 
Cloth $1.25; paper 75 cents. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE 
ProsiEeM. Gonzales Baez Camargo. 
Findings of science on race and 
challenge to Christian idealism. 
25 cents. 

Portraits or TEN OUTSTAND- 
ING AMERICANS OF NEGRO ORIGIN. 
Painted by Laura Wheeler Waring 
and Betsey Graves Reyneau (with 
brief biographical sketches), 314 
x 414. Packet $1.00. 
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Why Missionary Education? 
It is based upon the Bible and 


provides factual materials and 
methods to carry out the Bible’s 
purpose. 

It creates a new attitude within 
one’s self. 

It provides for continuous chang- 





BIBLE 
Book-of-the-Month 


PROVERBS 
for March 


MARK 
for April 





ing of attitudes and behaviour as 
new occasions demand. 

For Baptists, it reveals our task 
by interpreting needs and achieve- 
ments of missions at work. 

It builds a brotherhood (a close 


: family tie with universal meaning). 


Brotherhood is human and we must 
make it divine. 

Oftentimes there are greater cul- 
tural differences between folk of 
the same color than between folk 
of different color. We believe that 
if we train folk to think straight 
they will come out all right. 


Color Blind 


This skit for young people, five 
young men and four young women, 
was written by Audrey B. Brown, 
a member of a summer assembly 
class studying “Christianity Where 
You Live.” Miss Brown is a stu- 
dent at Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School in Chicago. 

There is a lively and natural 
discussion by an interracial group 
about the responsibility and activi- 
ties of a local Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship. The presentation of the skit 
will take less than fifteen minutes. 
The dramatized discussion should 
lead to further discussion by the 
whole Fellowship group. cone for a 
free copy of this skit. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 


Royal Ambassadors 





Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 


As these lines are written the 
Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization opens its first session 
in an awesome time. Humanly 
speaking, upon the deliberations 
of this Assembly and the spirit 
and will of those whom it repre- 
sents lies the fate of the world. 
A Christmas sonnet born of an 
atomic age sets down for them 
and for us all the stark alterna- 


MISSIONS 


tives of the time to which we 
have been called: 


“On all the earth two nations now re- 
main, 
The Kingdom of This World, and of 
the Lord. 
The one, content no longer with the 
sword 
That takes but one life, now with 
murderous rain 
Blankets whole towns with ruin, 
death and pain. 
The other is not seen, not yet out- 





poured 

In visible might, yet here and now 
adored 

By those whose hearts are bound by 
love’s bright chain. 


“And you must choose. You are no 

longer free 

To dally with them both. The time’s 
too late. 

Our cities all must share in Sodom’s 
fate, 

And where’s the arc to ride a brim- 
stone sea, 
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Except a Manger?—what, except the 
blood 
Of Christ can quench the fire of this 
last flood?” 
—Kenneti Bou.pine 


To those of the younger genera- 
tion particularly the alternatives 
have terrific portent. It is they 
who have bourne the ghastli- 
ness of a world holocaust; it is 
their long future that is at stake. 
Perhaps it is to them most of all 
that a Voice is calling out of the 
confusion of earthquake, fire and 
flood. 

“Not yet outpoured in visible 
might’’—no not yet but beginning 
to be—in the Disciple Plan. A new 
wind is blowing in the hearts of 
our youth clearly and unmistaka- 
bly. As one leader put it—‘“‘ Never 
in the history of the denomination 
has there been such a significant 
movement among our young 
people.” 

“ The Disciple Plan is a gripping 
experience and a profound and 
abiding hope for the future. It is 
the voice of God sounding forth to 
those who are prepared and will- 
ing to listen. It is proof that amid 
the decay and confusion of mod- 
ern civilization the compassionate 
Christ is quietly and persistently 
beckoning to us, ‘Come, follow 
me.” The Disciple Plan simply 
means commitment to a deeper 
discipleship to Christ—the plan is 
the specific service through which 
each person makes his discipleship 
real.and purposeful. It is to bring 
this call to still more young people 
that Discipleship Convocations are 
being held in thirty-five major 
cities across the denomination. 
The month of March in which 
these Convocations are to be held 
will be an eventful one in many 
lives. Convocation Committees in 
the city areas and local churches 
have been hard at work for at least 
two months. Thousands of young 
people hearing and responding to 
the call to discipleship in such a 
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time as this will see the Kingdom 
of the Lord yet more outpoured. 
The program of these two-day 
meetings will be built around the 
challenge of discipleship, training 
for discipleship, commitment to 
discipleship. A team of five per- 
sons will carry out the program 
with local leadership participat- 
ing. On each team will be at least 
two young people. 

The unique feature of the Con- 
vocations is to confront each 
young person with the opportuni- 
ties for service which his own local 
church reveals. Glowing Call to 
the Convocation Committees says 
clearly, “It is not the purpose of 
these Convocations to lift anyone 
out of his situation and send him 
a long way from home with the 
idea that there is the only place he 
can be a Disciple. Rather, the 
Convocation will endeavor to say, 
stay where you are and take a long, 
hard look about you, and at your- 
self.” Youth counselors, pastors, 
unreached young people and young 
people in general should be pres- 
ent at these Convocations. Read 
on these pages what young people 
are doing in service. These testi- 
monies are the result of steps 
forward in discipleship. 

New world at the council table 
and at the cross-roads here is your 
hope—the Kingdom of the Lord, 
“here and now adored,” and 
wrought out in life “by these 
whose hearts are bound by love’s 
bright chain.” 

Very sincerely yours, 


Les O Happ 


Youth Respond to 
Discipleship Challenge 


Discipleship! To many who at- 
tended Youth Week at Green 
Lake last summer, the spirit and 
the urgency of discipleship re- 
ceived then is being met in dedi- 





cation and action NOW. Late 
last year we began “conversing” 
through letters with all Green 
Lakers, and the replies which 
we’ve received deepen our convic- 
tion that individuals and groups 
have caught a new meaning of 
what it means to be disciples of 
Christ. They have discovered that 
it means going on to school, vital- 
izing their Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship, serving in the community, 
strengthening their prayer life 
and even changing their life work. 
But why not hear in their own 
words what discipleship is meaning 
to some of our young people since 
Green Lake: 

“Within the last month I 
have resigned my Engineering 
Fellowship, and am now taking 
work in preparation for Seminary 
next fall. I have had no easy task 
in explaining why one who is half- 
way through a master’s degree 
should suddenly decide to change 
courses! But, I explain, such deci- 
sions only appear suddenly, and 
yes, I do know what I am doing. 
My step was long contemplated, 
and is simply a final recognition 
of the fact that one cannot go 
half-way in accepting the chal- 
lenge of His work.” 


“While I am not engaged in full- 
time Christian service, I find that 
I can make a Christian witness 
through my work, and through 
work in the church and com- 
munity.” 


“This Association has certainly 
pulled out of it in the last few 
months. Our president nearly got 
thrown out of the band by not go- 
ing with the football team one 
trip so we could inaugurate our 
monthly meetings. Discipleship! 
You bet!” 


“Green Lake seems a long ways 
off, but its memories will never be 
forgotten! I myself have decided 
to do full time Christian work. I 
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“Go Forth and Preach,” reproduced from the painting by Eugene Burnand 


have two more years in college— 
then I hope to. go to Seminary. I 
really am thrilled, and hope that 
before many years I will be over 
in China.” 


“It’s impossible for me to start 
my college training until next fall. 
Even if I can’t go to school I can 
work in my local church. There 
are so many youth who are seek- 
ing their place in God’s service 
who are ‘all mixed up’ and I can 
help them. I want to fill my place 
and before long I hope to do it in 
the way God has planned.” 


“*At the consecration service I 
made a simple decision which I 
believe to be one of the most im- 
portant in my life. I decided that 
night to spend at least one hour 
regularly every day in prayer, 
meditation, and Scripture read- 
ing. As I have seriously begun to 
study the Scriptures for myself I 
have been amazed at the words 
God has spoken to my mind, 
heart and conscience through its 
pages. I really never dreamed that 
I could see so many new relations 
and corollaries, or that I could get 
sO many new and intellectually 
challenging thoughts from some- 


thing I have read so many times 
before. This practice has really 
made a difference in my thinking 
and acting.” , 


“TI am more positive now than 
ever before that my work is going 
to be with young people. When 
I realize the need for Christian 
youth—the job that has to be done, 
it just makes me know that that is 
what I must do.” 


“TI was one of those who indi- 
cated a desire to make a Christian 
witness through my vocation. Since 
then I have enrolled at the State 
College of Education to train my- 
self for school teaching. Some way 
the week at Green Lake gave me 
an insight to what service for 
Christ really means. The thing that 
especially impressed me about this 
was that perhaps our calling doesn’t 
come all at once. I feel that I do 
not yet know my ultimate path of 
definite service, but am preparing 
myself as best I know how for now. 
I feel this is the Disciple Plan for 
me and that God in the future will 
reveal more to me about my serv- 
ice for Him.” 


“During this coming year we 
hope to stress our deputation work 





in assisting in organizing youth 
groups in as many churches as 
possible. We'll make this part of 
our disciple plan by asking young 
people to give their talents, time 
and spirit during summer vacation 
to visit our summer camps and 
churches where the need is great.” 


Opportunities 
for Summer Service 

For some of you, discipleship 
will mean giving six weeks of your 
time, talent and money in a Sum- 
mer Service Project. This year the 
Joint Committee is expanding the 
work to include five Projects in- 
stead of only three as of last year. 
The period covered by the Sum- 
mer Service Projects will be June 
26—August 9. Read over the word 
picture of each Project, and then 
write to the Summer Service Proj- 
ects Committee, 152 Madison 
Avenue, 2lst Floor, New York 16, 
N. Y., for further information. 


Lincoln Christian Center, 
Sacramento, California 

Located in the heart of Sacra- 
mento’s busy and noisy west end, 
the Center has as neighbors people 
of Portuguese, Mexican, Chinese, 
Negro, Greek, and at least twenty 
other backgrounds. Except for one 
week at camp, all activities will be 
centered in the three-story white 
building where the Projectors will 
also live. Two weeks will be spent 
in Vacation Church Schools. Hand- 
craft and recreation groups, Sun- 
day School classes, playground su- 
pervision, manual labor, and other 
activities will keep Projectors busy. 


Devils Tower Larger Parish, 
Hulett, Wyoming 

Out in the wide-open spaces of 
Wyoming the parish covers an 
area of 1,200 miles, or approxi- 
mately the size of Rhode Island. 
Work would be done in six com- 
munities through Vacation Church 
Schools, youth meetings, and church 
services. Homes far back in can- 
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yons and isolated places among the 
hills would be visited. The Pro- 
jectors would work out of Hulett, 
only eight miles from Devils Tower, 
which stands like a mammoth tree 
stump 1,280 feet high. 


Brooks House, 
Hammond, Indiana 

Located in the Calumet District 
near Chicago, the Center stands 
on a social frontier of America, 
where racial, economic, labor, cul- 
tural, and religious problems are 
constantly being faced. Projectors 
would work in the Day Nursery, 
summer club and recreational pro- 
gram, and the Sunday School. 
They would also attend the Center 
camp as resource leaders and coun- 
selors. Manual labor would include 
making new and repairing old toys, 
grading the playground, while at 
Camp it would include masonry, 
landscaping, carpentry, and paint- 
ing. 


Rio Grande Parish, 
Rio Grande, Ohio 


Working out of Rio Grande, seat 
of our Baptist college, Projectors 
would serve in the small communi- 
ties existing in the hills and valleys 
of southern Ohio. At least two 
weeks would be spent in Vacation 
Church Schools, which children at- 
tend barefooted. Much time would 
be spent calling in isolated farm 
homes, conducting Fun Nights and 
worship services for small groups 
in neglected communities. 


Harlem, 
New York City 

Projectors would make their resi- 
dence in the color capitol of the 
world, where children thronging 
the streets in play is not an unusual 
sight. In this area Projectors would 
spend most of their time in Va- 
cation Church Schools, working 
through the Baptist Educational 
Center in Harlem, and would find 
many opportunities for creative 
work in recreation. Visits to inter- 
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esting places within Harlem and 
informal discussions with informed 
speakers would be included as time 
allowed. 


Youth Enlistment 


This is the month when churches 
are giving major attention to the 
financial needs of the work at home 
and abroad which challenge disci- 
pleship of a high order. In the 
majority of our churches an Every 
Member Enlistment is on and young 
people should be at the very heart 
of it. March is the month when we 
especially get busy on our “ Adven- 
ture in Giving.” 

Young people should be repre- 
sented on the church’s enlistment 
committee; young people should be 
organizing for the enlistment of 
each young person for his pledge 
to the local work and to the mis- 
sionary program world wide; young 
people should be making a demon- 
stration of the use of their posses- 
sions which sets a high standard of 
discipleship. Three guides might be 
offered for youth enlistment in 
giving: ' 

1. Determine a definite portion 
of your income to be set apart for 
Christian work. The tenth has 
proven a satisfactory share for 
many with which to begin. 

2. From the portion set aside 
make your generous pledge to the 
local church and missionary budg- 
ets and pay them regularly through 
your church. 

3. Watch for those opportuni- 
ties for sacrificial giving to unex- 
pected needs. The plus element is 
always present wherever disciple- 
ship is real. 

Every young people's group 
should have Fellowship Features 
No. 4 which gives details of carry- 
ing out an “Adventure in Giving” 
in cooperation with the church en- 
listment plans or, if the church has 
no such plans, on your own. Put 
on the panel “Where Does My 
Money Go” in some youth meet- 


ing. Aim high for results. 100% of 
young people enlisted is not too 
much to achieve. This can be great 
fun because it is great business for 
great ends. Let’s go! 


Adventure in Friendship 
Lifts Church Morale 


Our Baptist Youth Fellowship 
decided during a study of race 
relations to worship at a regular 
service in the local Negro church. 
The members invited us all back, 
asking our pastor to preach and 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship to 
sing as a choir. This we did. Some 
months later one of the women of 
the church called to ask advice as 
to the painting of a sign for the 
outside of their church: “ Wayman 


- Chapel—A. M. E. Church.” In its 


50 years the church had never had 
a name plate and they wanted to 
surprise their pastor for Easter. 
They were asked if they would 
like to have our Baptist Youth 
Fellowship make the sign if their 
church bought the materials. De- 
lighted, they said “yes” and the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship was in- 
terested too. So, they bought a 
board, molding, black enamel and 
aluminum paint for us. The sign 
was completed and hung by our 
group the Saturday before Easter. 
While the boys were hanging the 
sign an elderly woman—oldest mem- 
ber of the church—said she wished 
their bell would ring. The boys 
climbed into the tiny cupola and 
discovered it just needed adjust- 
ment and oiling. While fixing that, 
they noticed the inscription “Made 
in Sheffield, England 1868.” Upon 
inquiry they learned that it was 
Delavan’s first school bell, pre- 
sented to the church some 50 years 
before. 

This rare discovery called forth 
the talent of the girls who wrote a 
news story for the local paper— 
the first news item the little church 
had had for years. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

Have you ever had anyone tell 
you how very nice you are? Well, 
that’s what I’m going to do today. 
I want also to tell you how proud I 
am of the splendid achievement 
that you have helped us attain. 

Early this fall, in fact it was in 
September, I visited a Children’s 
World Crusade group in Elkins, 
West Virginia. They were studying 
about Africa. They meet every 
Sunday evening during the year 
and have between forty and fifty 
boys and girls attend. 

Away out in California I visited 
another C.W.C. group which meets 
one Sunday a month. This was a 
group of Chinese boys and girls. 


They were studying about some of. 


our Americans who have had to 
move in the past three or four 
years. These boys and girls had 
attractive black and red short capes 
and they were the choir in their 
church one Sunday a month. 

In another city I visited a group 
of Negro children who were study- 
ing about the work of the Christian 
Centers. They gave their money 





Missionaries Help Boys and Girls 
MISSIONS 


especially to help in a nearby 
Christian Center. Their money 
bought milk for the children in the 
nursery school at one Center. 

So boys and girls of all races and 
colors are working together to help 
someone else know the story of 
Jesus Christ. You have all helped 
when you gave your money on the 
Sunday of Sacrifice. 

You have also helped someone 
else to have a box for Christmas by 
sending in a box for our Christmas 
Package Project. Where did your 
box go? Have you heard from any 
child in the country to which you 
sent your box? Whether you do 
have a letter or not, you know and 
I know that your gift made some- 
one very happy. Some child far 
away knows that because you love 
Jesus you shared what you had. 

Thank you for your help and 
your love and your prayers. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


Have You Used ... ? 

Missionaries Help Boys and Girls 
—a brand-new three-color picture 
set showing missionaries at work 
with children of many countries. 
These pictures help leaders to inter- 
pret to children who missionaries 
are and what they do. There is a 
story for each picture. 60¢. Order 
your set today from your nearest 
bookstore or the Department of 
Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Our Neighbors Far and Near— 
the Baptist Mission Study material 
on each of the current mission 
themes for Primary and Junior 
boys and girls, containing stories 
by missionaries, suggestions for 
worship, service projects and activ- 
ities; also a picture-sheet. 50¢. Use 
in regular C.W.C. groups. 








OUR NEUBORS 
Jar and Near 


Baptist Mission Study Course 
with Stories for 
Primary and Junior Children 


Themes: 
AFRICA 
THE CHURCH AMONG UPROOTED AMERICANS 











Children’s Project in the 
World Mission Crusade 
Northern Baptist children are 
being asked to give $12,000 to build 
the CuiLpREN’s Warp of the new 
hospital at Managua, Nicaragua. 
The building of this hospital will 
mean that many children and 
adults will receive needed medical 
care, but more than medical care 
our friends in Nicaragua need 
to hear the gospel story of Jesus 
Christ. Pray with us that as the 
hospital serves people, the conse- 
crated Christian doctors and nurses 
will lead many to know Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. This 
is a privilege and responsibility of 
each child. Be sure your primary 
and junior children are given the 
opportunity to participate in this 
building project of the World Mis- 
sion Crusade. Send to your State 
Office for copies of the material to 
use with the children. Both you 
and they will find the two-color 
poster attractive and the project 
educational as you use the cutouts 
and the stories. A postcard will 
bring you material that will bring 
joy and a sense of participation. 
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Rally Day, East Jaffrey, N. H. 

I am sending you a picture of our 
Sunday School taken on Rally Day 
of this year. That day marked the 
conclusion of a successful sum- 
mer program. The church workers 
wanted to have sessions of the 
church school through the summer, 
but realized that the regular class 
divisions would not be possible 
since many of the pupils of our 
small school would be out of town. 
Our solution was the use of the 
Friendship Plane materials for a 
program for all age groups. The 
teachers alternated in taking charge 
of a worship service which included 
the missionary story for the day. 
Then the children went to a table 
and pasted into their planes the 
appropriate picture. A brief closing 
period followed. 

The church was closed during 
July, so the program ran through 
August and September. We found 
that because of the summer ses- 
sions, the children did not lose the 
Sunday School habit, and the at- 
tendance has not been a problem 
for the first quarter of the regular 
class program, as it formerly was. 
—Mrs. Roger W. Floyd, First Bap- 
tist Church, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


62 Crow Indian Children 

Attend 4-H Club Camp 
Sixty-two Crow Indian children 

attended the 4-H Club Camp at 
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Herald Band, First Baptist Church, Bedford, Indiana 
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Castle Rock in the Pryor Gap. 
Since the Crow Indian Extension 
Department has been cut down to 
one man a great deal of the respon- 
sibility for the four-day session of 
the camp fell on the missionaries 
and Indian helpers. Three women 
from the Lodge Grass Crow Chris- 
tian Council did all the cooking for 
about seventy-five persons at each 
meal. We feasted on “non-rationed” 
buffalo steaks and roasts! The 
cooks were assisted very ably by 
four of our older girls, who were 
permitted to go because of their 
faithfulness in church attendance 
during the past year. Missionaries 
and the Christian Indians gave the 
blessing at meals. It was our happy 
privilege to have the young mis- 
sionary couple, Rev. and Mrs. 
Gordon Northrup of Pryor, assist 
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Sunday School, Baptist Church, East Jaffrey, N. H. 








with the Vesper Service on Tuesday 
evening. Nature study and hand- 
work in the morning, hiking and 
fishing in the afternoon, gave the 
children an opportunity to learn 
more about “Our Father’s World.” 
—Malvina Johnson. 


Congratulations, 
Bedford, Indiana! 

The children of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Bedford, Indiana, have 
enjoyed the letter to the Boys and 
Girls, and especially enjoyed the 
Friendship Plane project. This 
group has forty-one who are more 
regular than others. We contrib- 
uted through our church treasurer 
$90.10, and $2.33 to the Christian 
Christmas box, since April 15, 
1945. 

They are a fine group of chil- 
dren. I love them and enjoy my 
work with them. One of my regrets 
is that I do not have more time for 
them. If I can only lead them to my 
Christ, and teach them to be God’s 
fellow-workers, I will be so happy. 
—Mrs. E. W. Lewis. 


Sunday of Sacrifice 

We are very much pleased at the 
success of our World Mission Cru- 
sade. We used the coin folder, pre- 
senting the letters one at a time 
and then giving each child a copy to 
take home. In the Crusader group 
a boy or girl read the letter aloud. 
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C. W. C. using “Friendship Plane” project, Cairo Baptist Church, Cairo, Iil., 
Jeannette Terry, Leader 


They agreed to give the extra 
money out of their spending money, 
doing without candy, ice-cream 
and picture shows, or at least to 
give the same amount to the Mis- 
sion fund.. There are still a few 
folders to come in, but yesterday 
the Crusader’s cash amounted to 
$78.10; the Heralds had $39.80 and 
the Jewels had $34.50 a week ago. 
Of course all this went into the 
fund being gathered by the church 
as a whole, but if all the depart- 
ments inform their members con- 
cerning the need, I feel sure that 
we will have a really worth-while 
offering from First Baptist, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Yesterday the Junior Depart- 
ment in their assembly program 
dramatized what our offering would 
help to accomplish. We had a large 
map, about 4 x 8 feet, showing all 
the fields where the Northern Bap- 
tists have mission stations. We 
mounted the Philippine pictures in 
the January Crusader and brought 
large pictures of all the other sta- 
tions. About fifteen boys and girls 
held pictures and told what the 
picture was about. It was entirely 


unrehearsed and they really did 


very well. Each was so interested 
in what he had to tell that the 
group gave unusually close atten- 
tion. There were 70 present. As 
each picture was shown, the leader 
pointed out the location on the 


MISSIONS 


map, and Junior children are very 
well informed about maps now.— 
Mrs. W. A. Greife, First Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


Some Strange Food 

“We eat them,” a Shan girl of 
Burma told us of a kind of flower 
called a ground orchid. 

“How strange—” we started to 
say, but why any stranger than 
eating cauliflower? 

In lower Burma banana buds 
are eaten, and we learned to like 
them. They grow at the end of the 
stalk of bananas and can be taken 
off without affecting the growing 
bananas. Cut up and boiled, it 
looks something like red cabbage 
and tastes a little like ripe olives. 

In the Philippines the sprout 
or bud at the heart of the cocoanut 
palm is a salad delicacy. As it can- 
not be taken without killing the 


tree, it is quite expensive. It re- 
sembles celery or cabbage-hearts. 

The Chinese like roasted water- 
melon seeds. If you don’t think 
they’re good, try them. The Chi- 
nese bite the seed on the edge so 
that the inside can be taken out and 
eaten. The shell is thrown away. 

One time in Burma we were at 
a company dinner with guests from 
America. Some indirect mention 
was made that the people of Burma 
eat snakes. Our guest could hardly 
believe it and thought we were 
surely joking. It happened that 
the girls who were waiting on the 
table had had for supper the mus- 
cle of a large snake killed that 
afternoon on the compound. Our 
guest’s disbelief was so amusing 
to them that they had to retire to 
the pantry for a good laugh. Eels, 
frogs and turtles are also eaten. 
Turtle eggs are considered very 
good. They are as large as goose 
eggs and have soft shells. 

My husband was studying Karen 
language and came to the word for 
a certain kind of ant. 

“Very bitter,” his teacher ex- 
plained. 

“Bitter! How do you know?” 
my husband wanted to know. 

“Yes, but the white ant is very 
juicy and rich. The red ant is de- 
licious in curry.” 

Bamboo shoots are eaten as a 
vegetable. Usually they are served 
cut up in cream sauce.—Genevieve 


Sharp Sowards. 














The BEST in VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, 
“fq method of telling Bible stories or 
trated sermons. 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in your class. 
4a\) You'll be surprised at results. 
} learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
' a truths. You will double your attend- 
ance. Write for free folder telling all about this new 
method of teaching, to — 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 


Dept. 50, P.O. Box 145 


——— illus- 
olds your class spellbound. Dis- 


Children want to 


Pasadena, Calif. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


























































































































No. 32. Temperance 28. “IT havedrunk . .. wine with.” 
ae S. of S. 5:1. 
—s 29. “fear not them which kill the 
1. “that ye’ do not your. ...” Matt. 10: 28. 
before men.” IT Matt. 6: 1. 31. Guinea. 
5. “I will make thy windows of $2. A ridge (Danish). 
ooo mee, 86: 12. 35. “*. . . your moderation be 
10. “Who hath . . . ? who hath known.” Phil. 4: 5. 
sorrow.” Prov. 23: 29. 36. “he that loveth wine . . . oil.” 
11. “. . . Daniel purposed in his Prov. 21: 17. 
heart.” Dan. 1:8. 37. “I will . . . them again into 
18. “wine which . . . have min- their land.” Jer. 16: 15. 
gled.”” Prov. 9: 5. 40. “. . . is good neither to eat 
14. “and while they . . . drunken.” flesh nor to drink wine.” 
Nah. 1: 10. Rom. 14: 21. 
15. “parted his garments, casting 41. “he ...a glutton and a 
... Matt. 27:35. drunkard.” Deut. 21: 20. 
17. Father. 42. Prefix signifying not. 
18. More uncommon. 43. “as an... whose leaf fad- 
20. “I shall... thy law.” Ps. eth.” Isa. 1: 30. 
119: 34. 46. “. . . somuch as is sufficient.” 
22. “they are all . . . sin” Rom. Prov. 25: 16. 
8:9. 48. “Asathorn goeth up . . . the 
24. “‘soweth iniquity shall... hand of a drunkard.” Prov. 
vanity.” Prov. 2@: 8. 26: 9. 
25. Noun suffix. 50. Left end (football). 
26. Printers’ measure. 51. Document for payment. 
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53. 
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60. 
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February Puzzle 


“it is not for... to drink 
wine.” Prov. 31: 4. 

“drunkard and the glutton 
shall come . . . poverty.” 
Prov. 23: 21. 

“Put all things'in.. . 
his feet.”” Heb. 2: 8. 


under 


. “. . . they drink, and forget 


the law.” Prov. 31: 5. 
Inert gaseous element. 
“if he shall ask an .. . 

he offer?” Luke 11: 12. 


, will 


Down 


. Instrument for piercing holes. 


2. “. . . not thou upon the wine.” 


12, 
16. 


19. 


21. 


];. 


. “it biteth like a. . 


Prov. 23: $1. 


. Rhythm. 


. “when it giveth his colour in 


.” Prov. 23: 8. 

me with gladness.” 
Ps. 30: 11. 

“They that . . . long at the 
wine.” Prov. 23: 30. 


the .. 


. “how long will it be . . . they 


believe me?” Num. 14: 11. 

.” Prov. 
23: 32. 

Greek letter. 

“if any man... to be con- 
tentious.” I Cor. 11: 16 (pl). 

Ethereal. 

“ye . . . mint and anise.” 

Matt. 23: 23. 


. “... . not drunk with wine.” 


Eph. 5: 18. 
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27. “every . .. that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate.” 
I Cor. 9: 25. 

80. “shall be drunken with their 
. . » blood.” Isa. 49: 26. 


$1. “better is it to . . . wisdom.” 
Prov. 16: 16. 

$3. Entrance. 

34. “stagger like a... man.” 
Job 12: 25. 

35. “and stingeth . . . an adder.” 
Prov. 23: 32. 

36. “That the-. . . men be sober, 


grave, temperate.” Tit. 2: 2. 
38. Entice (var.). 


$9. “they that . . . to seek mixed 
wine.” Prov. 23: 30. 

44. “Loveth God, love his brother 
...’ I John 4: 21. 

45. ““Be not . . . winebibbers.” 
Prov. 23: 20. 

47. Projecting part of a building. 

49. On the top of. 52. About. 

54. “in a snare upon the earth, 


where no .. . is.” Amos 8: 5. 
57. “let . . . watch and be sober.” 
I Thess. 5: 6. 


58. Compass point. 
Our text is 11, 13, 20, 22, 28, 29, 36, 
$7, 40, 48 and 56 combined. 





THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTeD BY EvizaBETsH I. FENsom 
Council on Finance & Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Year Books Are Important 


Year books are assuming an 
increasingly important place in 
the plans of the local missionary 
society. In many cases the books 
for 1946-1947 already are in prep- 
aration, committees working from 
the descriptive list of program 
topics (free) while waiting for the 
new program series, Toy WILL.* 

For some groups the cost of a 
printed year book may be pro- 
hibitive—but this may be a bless- 
ing in disguise! “‘Hand-made” 
books can be most attractive— 
their possibilities limited only by 
the talent of the members. A book 
should have “eye-appeal’’—and 
mimeographing makes possible 
the use of drawings filled in with 
crayon or water colors. An unusual 
book is the result. 

Some“ time ago, Mrs. E. E. 
Sowards (now of Parkersburg, 
W. Va.) sent us a copy of the 1943 
year book of the Missionary So- 
ciety of First Church, East Liver- 
pool, O. On the first program page, 
the bright yellow and green of a 





* Tuy Writ, the national program series for 
1946-1947, may be ordered from the nearest 
denominational bookstore. Price 25¢. 


daffodil is an appropriate reminder 
that the new officers will be in- 
stalled in the “Garden of Serv- 
ice.”” AMERICANS ALL (on the still- 
important question of Japanese- 
Americans) is set off by the bright 
green of a cancelled, one-cent 
stamp, with its symbolic figure of 
Liberty. For a program on Chris- 
tian citizenship (Psa. 33: 12) there 
is a sketch of an Army chapel, arid 
the challenge, ““Are you praying 
for our boys and girls in the armed 
forces?”’ Other designs include the 
open Bible, the national flag, and 
a typical Burmese scene with a 
golden-domed pagoda. 

Most of the program pages carry 
a line or two reminding the mem- 
bers of the Love Gift, special 
White Cross gifts, the importance 
of reading and reporting the Janu- 
ary book, prayers for missionary 
partners, and so on. The one on the 
first page, however, expresses the 
hope of all year book committees— 


Let us use our year books all the 
year through. 


A year book so attractive and 
informative is sure to be used! 





Last year more churches used 
the national program than ever 
before. In fact, the booklet was 
reported out of print early in the 
program year. You will recall that 
the series was based on the theme, 
Tuy Spirit KinDLEs THE FLAME. 
It was a splendid example of pro- 
gram building, complete with un- 
usual methods of presentation and 
intriguing source material. It has 
been interesting to note from 
the year books that have come to 
the Conductor’s desk that many 
groups, while adopting the theme 
in general and even most of the 
topics, adapted the series to their 
own particular needs and inter- 
ests. An outstanding example of 
this is found in the year book of 
the Dorothy Kinney Mission Cir- 
cle of Woodruff Place Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. A few depar- 
tures from the prepared outline 
follow: . 


Tuy Spirit KinpLEs THE FLAME 
or KNOWLEDGE—a program on 
Africa including a map study, an 
African tale, and a quiz;—of In- 
terest—a program on the “moving 
peoples” of America;—of Under- 
standing—presenting the “‘ Moved- 
Outers” and the ‘“ Moving-On- 
ers”’;—of Sympathy—meeting the 
migrants and the sharecroppers;— 
of Devotion—Mother and Daugh- 
ter banquet;—of Ministry—home 
missions;—of Brotherhood—the 
annual picnic meeting at which 
reports of the Northern Baptist 
Convention will be a part. 

The devotional studies took the 
members along various paths— 
Paths of Darkness (Isa. 42: 16); 
Paths of Light—Hope (Psa. 119: 
105); Paths of Righteousness (Prov. 
2:20); Paths of Wisdom (“TI have 
taught thee in the way of wisdom: 
I have led thee in the right 
paths”); Straight Paths (Luke 
8:4); Paths of Life (Psa. 16: 11); 
Paths in the Homeland (‘Teach 
me Thy paths—the God that 
walked with the Master still walks 
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with you and me”); Paths of For- 
eign Fields (“‘He maketh a path 
to shine after him”); Paths of 
Peace (Psa. 27: 11). 

This too is a mimeographed 
book, and the careful workman- 
ship and artistic arrangement 
make its thirty-two pages a de- 
light to the eye. The cover bears a 
small reproduction, in color, of the 
Altar and Flame made familiar to 
so many of us last year. 

Do the members of your society 
forget to report the books they 
have read? The Woman’s Society 
of Salem Baptist Church, New 
Rochelle, New York, devotes two 


pages of the current year book to - 


reading, with space for recording 
the titles of books, the issues of 
Missions and special Bible books 
read by each member. It also car- 
ries this reminder: “Please help 
Mrs. —-—— to make a complete 
report by keeping this account. 
She will be very grateful.” 


Something New! 


“Ceremonies make great mo- 
ments sacred. The beauty, the 
dignity, the symbols and the seri- 
ous words spoken in vow and in 
prayer form a treasury to remem- 
ber when the task becomes routine 
and its purpose uncertain.” These 
words are from the preface of a 
booklet of services, Ceremonials 
for Women’s Organizations, writ- 
ten by women from various sec- 
tions of the country, such as con- 
secration of life in some specific 
task, or the dedication of a gift. 
It is a Presbyterian publication, 
and may be ordered from the Pres- 
byterian Boards or from the near- 
est Baptist bookstore. Price 25¢. 


The Conference Table 
(Continued from page 173) 


recover faith—virile faith—in Him, 
and dedication—costly dedication 
—to His service. As Christian 
women we have a challenging op- 
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until the perfect day. 

Let us therefore come unto the 
throne of Grace 

That we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need. 


GOWNS 
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You Should Read These Articles 


What kind of a political, social and 
economic system is the Catholic church 
attempting to bring about? 

How has this affected your life and 
how may it affect the lives of your 
children? 


It has often been alleged that the 
Catholic church has supported Musso- 
lini, Hitler, Tito, Franco, Salazar, Peron. 
Do you know why? 

Why is the Catholic church anti- 
Capitalist as well as anti-Communist? 


Read: “The Catholic Church and Economics” 


The 3rd in an important series of articles describing aspects of the Catholic church 
never before revealed. 


In the March issue of 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 
of the January issue, we will send you 


one if possible. If you wish a January 
copy, check here. 9 


Edited by former Roman Catholic 
Priests. Subscription only $1.00 a year 
(10 issues). Sample copy 15 cents. 

Although we cannot guarantee copies 


CHRIST’S MISSION, Dept. 242, 229 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
When in New York attend our services every Sunday at 3:30 p.m. 
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WomEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 176) 


“This is the generation of them 
that seek him.” 

“But what have we done today?” 
Dare we put down this magazine 
and forget our part in this Enlist- 
ment objective of the Diamond 
Anniversary of this our Society? 
Ours ds “the ministry of little 
things.”” Ours is the privilege to 
give through this third objective of 
enlistment a tribute to the past and 
a gift to tomorrow by our part in 
today—one new enlistee by me 
here in Pennsylvania and one by 
you in Wyoming and by you in 
Oregon, and so on across our great 
Northern Baptist Convention. Such 
a gift shall truly help “mold the 
shape of the new world.” Mold it 
for Christ and His Kingdom. We 
shall show “the generation of them 
that seek him” where to find Him 
and to serve Him. 


“But what have we done today?” 
. . . Since time began 
Today has been the friend of man; 
But in his blindness and his sorrow 
He looks to yesterday and tomorrow. 
You and today! A soul sublime 
And the great pregnant hour of time, 
With God Himself to bind the twain! 
Go forth, I say, attain! attain! 


Found in the Bible of 
Dr. J. Stuart Holden. 


Mrs. Wilfred W. Fry 
By Mrs. Howarp Wayne Smita 


The recent death of Mrs. Anna Ayer 
Fry brought a sense of loss throughout 
the entire denominational circle and 
even beyond. She was the widow of 
Wilfred W. Fry and, after his death, 
maintained his interest in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with which 
he was connected prior to entering the 
firm of N. W. Ayer & Son. Mrs. Fry was 
the daughter of the late F. Wayland 
Ayer, once President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention and founder of the 
widely known firm of advertising ex- 
perts which bears his name. Agencies of 
the Northern Baptist Convention that 


MISSIONS 


were greatly helped by Mrs. Fry’s in- 
terest in the total denominational pro- 
gram include the North Baptist Church 
of Camden, New Jersey, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Colgate University, 
the New Jersey Baptist Convention, 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, and the Mission Societies of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. She was 


especially devoted to the work of 
women in Christian . activities. Her 
wealth, which came from her father, 
she used in ways which commended 
themselves to her as the best. Her bene- 
factions were large and her sympathetic 
interest in Christian workers in all 
fields of service was unfailing. She 
leaves a vacancy difficult to fill. 








ers present. 


Missionaries suffer 
aries were martyred. 











ADVANCE 


“We will arise 
and build.” 
Neh, 2:20. 


DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 


Tse Nurses Alumnae Association of the Iloilo Mission Hospital, 
—— Islands, met on September 8, 1945, with more than 40 
m 


They sent the Woman’s Foreign Board the following message: 


VY Resotvep: That we express to the Board our heartfelt 
appreciation for their interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
people of the Philippines as manifested in the sending of 
missionaries to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Vv Be Ir Furtrner Resotvep: That we convey our sincere 
desire for the return of missionaries to the tasks to which they 
have so unselfishly given the best part of their lives. 


+e 9 
Much Northern Baptist property in the Philippines was destroyed. 
imprisonment and internment, and 1] mission- 
oe ek 


When you give a sacrificial gift to the Wortp Mission Crusabe, 
you help restore work in the Philippines and celebrate the Diamond 
Anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. 


“WE, HIS SERVANTS, WILL ARISE AND BUILD” 
For information write to Miss Irene A. Jones, Home Base Secretary 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FAMILY WORSHIP 


By using The Upper Room as a guide in family worship, 
you bring daily into your home the wisdom of modern 
prophetic voices as well as timely selections from the 
devotional treasure of the ages. 

In the April-May-June issue, the weekly topics center 
around the Christian family, with an added article on 
‘*Build a Family Altar Now’’ by Hazen G. Werner of Drew 
Seminary, and a special series of prayers for family use. 
Your own family and others within your reach can make 
effective use of this issue of The Upper Room to develop 
family worship. Keep this special feature in mind in 
placing your order. 


English and Spanish editions, 10 or more copies to one ad- 
dress, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions 
in U. S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; 
four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35, 
Envelopes for remailing, $1.00 per 100. Order TODAY from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 163) 

From Sunset To Dawn, by 
Leste R. Samira, consists of $8 
thoughtful and sympathetic mes- 
sages that offer encouragement 
and understanding counsel to the 
bereaved. Illustrations, quotations, 
and well chosen poetry add 
strength to these meditations that 
will enable those who sorrow to go 
on to fuller living. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury; 125 pages; $1.00.) 

© oe ®e@ 

A Maker of Modern China, 
by AtBert J. GARNIER, tells the 
story of the life and work of 
Timothy Richards, a Welsh mis- 
sionary in China. He was “a 
prophet, a writer of books for 
officials and scholars, a states- 
manlike apostle of a social and 
international order based on obe- 
dience to the laws of God, the 
‘National Builder’ of Modern 
China.” (Carey Press; 120 pages; 


$1.25.) 
0600 


China Fights On, by Pan 
Cuao-YInG, managing editor of 
The China Monthly, published in 
English in New York City, pre- 
sents a keen analysis of China’s 
long struggle against Japan. In 
four parts the author intelligently 
discusses, “Complex causes and 
sequences of events from 1931 to 
1937; Japan’s lethal attacks on 
the system of world democracy; 
Pearl Harbor; China’s position 
in the worlds’ future.” (Revell; 
188 pages; $2.50.) 

ee ®e 

The Missionary Message of 
the Old Testament, by H. H. 
Row.ey, examines select Old 
Testament scriptures in which 
missionary messages find expres- 
sion, with special attention di- 
rected to the works of Moses and 
Deutro-Isaiah. This brief study 
is exceedingly provocative and 
enlightening. (Carey Press; 87 
pages; $1.25.) 
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by ee Fruits 
Ye Shall Koo 
Shams. 


Good trees bring forth 
good fruit 





A BAPTISMAL SERVICE IN ASSAM, INDIA 


Our missionaries should be judged by their fruit: 
@ Healing for broken bodies 
@ Light for darkened minds 
®@ Comfort for bruised spirits 
@ The saving knowledge of Christ for lives unredeemed 
The record of baptisms on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields is consistently 


high. Last year five fields alone reported ten thousand. Figures are not yet avail- 
able for Burma, Japan, East and South China, and the Philippines. 


The evangel plus our missionaries make all our ministries evangelistic. 


The seal of God’s approval marks our work and workers. 


WHAT GOD APPROVES MERITS YOUR SUPPORT THROUGH 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The 
older the donor, the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements 
may cover either one or two people, with returns continuing as long as either of 
the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance the cause of Christ on 
ten mission fields. 


For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE « Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
American Baptist Foretcn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

OR 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD « Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Forercn Misston Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestmeats Haeeglegs - Stoles 
Embreoideries, Ete. 
MEW CATALOG eco Request 






Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in This Issue 


Swatow Hospital, 148; Me- 
149; children relief, 


CHINA- 
morial Church, 
171. 

Evrope—St. Peter’s Cathedral, 138; 
World Council headquarters, 138; 
Europe’s food, 140; French refugee 
ministry, 152, 158; Berlin street cook- 
ing, 141; German women cleaning 
rubble, 170. 

Inpta—Outdoor preaching, 167. 

Harr1—Scenes in Haiti and Baptist 
mission work, 142-145. 

Misce.iangous—C.W.C., Cairo, 
Ill, 184; S. S., East Jaffrey, N. H., 185; 
Herald Band, Bedford, Ind., 184; Go 
Forth and Preach, 181; Bethel Chris- 
tian Center, 172, 173; Japanese Relo- 
cation camp, 156, 157. 

Nicaracua—Scenes, 176. 

ParirrIne Istanps—Manila Ca- 
thedral ruins, 155. 





ORANGE JUICE *, GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


One case 24 No. SRR ye 


connae. part guanstveh 


midwestern states , y — above 
figures. 


RIDGEWAY GROVES, Mercedes, Texas 











1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$250 to $E00 
cB 25° to $§ 


single 


“3 $4.00 to *7.00 Double 


S$ minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


East 28th St. 


Hotel; New Yorxl6,! N.Y. 


Ch es I Ir.~ 





PrrsonaLitres—Dr. and Mrs. John 
S. Pixley and children, 176; Margaret 
T. Applegarth, 150; T. Y. Fong, 147. 


THE LAST WORD 
For His Mother-in-Law! 


verything must sometime be 
started by somebody. For the first 
time, to Missions’ knowledge, a 
son-in-law has found the magazine 








Baker Book House 


Libraries 
purchased 


1019 WEALTHY ST.S.E 


GRAND RAPIOS 6, MICHIGAN 
to be a deeply appreciated gift to 
a mother-in-law. The following let- 
ter recently reached Missions’ of- 
fice from a Baptist pastor. Name 


and address are withheld. 


I have been reading Misstons for 
about 20 years. This is the first time I 
have written you offering my con- 
gratulations for a wonderful magazine. 
I read it through with absorbing in- 
terest as soon as possible upon its 
arrival. 

For six weeks this winter my wife’s 
mother visited us. She read every issue 
of Misstons that we had in the house. 
She enjoyed them so much that 1 am 
sending herewith a subscription for her 
as a gift from myself. Please begin 
with the current issue. 


To other sons-in-law the sugges- 
tion, go and do likewise. 


Denominational Directory 


Nore.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which was published in February. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory each month.—Ep. 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


Missions Magazine 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue, eed York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Rev. M. 
Treasurer—J. Herbert Case. 


Forest Ashbrook. 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Secretary — Rev. J. C. Hazen. Treasurer—H. J. Manson. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson. Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. G. Pitt Beers. Treasurer—S. H. Hening. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary— Miss Irene A. Jones. Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Miss Alice W. 8. Brimson. 
Treasurer— Miss Edna R. Howe. 


Board of Education and Publication 


Main office, 1701 ny my — = Philadelphia, 3, Pa. Branches: 

72 E. Randolph 8 my 354 8S. ey ng St.; Kansas City, 
McGee St.; Seattle, veoh. 510 Ranke Bl ; Toronto, 223 Church Bt. 
Executive § Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley 


Treasurer—Elv 


1107 


American Baptist Historical Society 
Chester, Pa. 
Librarian—Charles E. Batten. Treasurer—G. O. Phillips. 





National Baptist Ministers Council 
President—Rev. V. L. Shontz, Central Baptist Church, Springfield, Ill. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 


152 Madison Avenues, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Missionary Education Secretary—Miss Elsie P. Kappen. 
General Secretary—Rev. Oliver deWolf Cummings. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Romain C. Hassrick. Secretary—E. W. Parsons. 


Council on Christian Social Progress 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Prof. William G. Mather. Secretary—Donald B. Cloward. 


National Committee on Woman’s Work 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chsieman-<dien, E. W. Parsons; Secretary—Miss Alice W. 8. Brimson. 


Council on Finance and Promotion 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
General Director of 5 ye Reuben E. Nelson. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. 


wler. 


LITERATURE AND Sa, Ly. Madison Ave., newt York, 16, N. Y. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had aon State and City Secretaries. 
Free literature from every State 


COMPOSED AND PRINTED BY UNION LABOR 
AT THE RUMFORD PRESS. CONCORD. K. 




























ONE-HALF MILLION copies of North- 
izeig7, ern Baptists’ own booklet of daily devo- 
“4 tions, THE SECRET PLACE, go forth 


Here are 





to serve every three months. 
a few of the ways in which they are 
distributed by those who know their 
worth and their popularity. 
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.. just to say 


Plessed 
Easter ” 


Many find THE SECRET PLACE the greet- 
ing with a blessing. It speaks its message of 
friendship and remembrance for Easter and 
every other special day : . . it speaks for that 
day and for many days to follow. Costing no 
more than a greeting card, its value is far 
beyond the modest price. 




























Farewells at the church door...a warm hand- 
clasp ... “when we are absent one from an- 
other.” On a table nearby a dwindling stack 
of THE SECRET PLACE. No sales pressure, 
just the visible reminder of the new issue. This 
pocket-size best seller is its own salesman. 












IN THIS ISSUE 


THREE PROMISES of Chris- 
tian marriage in an inspiring 
message to Brides and Bride- 
grooms of 1946. 


MEDITATIONS for Easter by 
leading Christian thinkers. 


A POEM of triumph—There 
Are No Dead. 
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In teal rows of Seiccinal beds | an army now 
lies at attention. For many the war of pain 
will never end. One gift looked for by the 
boys is- THE SECRET PLACE. Some made 
its acquaintance on the battlefield, some read 
it for the first time here. When you visit the 
long white wards, give THE SECRET PLACE 
to those who wish it. Watch the faces brighten. 
And take more copies your next visit—you'll 


be asked for them. 


Give to THE SECRET PLACE SERVICEMEN’S FUND: 
$1.00 sends 20 copies free to those in the service. 








MASTERPIECE: Reproduction 
of The Entombment. 





5 cents a copy when ordered in lots 


PRICE: 


of 10 or more mailed to one address. iN Ou 


f y 


* THE SECRET PLACE 


ge DEVOTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY i 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








































(Calling. Us to. Jotal Enlistment 


"TOTAL ENLISTMENT” is the watchword of the Every Member 
Enlistment this year. Many of our Northern Baptist Churches are ' 
holding this Enlistment in March. 


Just what would “total enlistment” mean? It would mean a million and a 
half Northern Baptists performing a million and a half service tasks in 
and through their churches. And it would mean, for many of these same 
Northern Baptists, a change from indifferent, spasmodic giving to sys- 
tematic, proportionate contributions in support of the church and its 
world program. 


Has God prospered you in terms of a larger income during recent years? 
Remember that the richest life is one of continual outpouring . .. and 
that the Christian returns thanks by giving “on the first day of the week 
as God has prospered him.” 


Let your enlistment this year be a total one . . . giving 
God first portion of your time, abilities, and money. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 














